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I. FOI^TOD 



Plannine Association (!,PA) ^Tite ^ ^^^^^ ,„ project. 

on Teacher Trainins ^^^^'^^^"^^^^^^^t abstracts prepared or identi- 
This report was to be ba„ea on reiev 

fied during tasks P=f "^^^ f .'eanin"m renort. to analyze data in 

m v,as al.0 reouired to subnit "^l^fSr/^lonfwUh'both 
subject and author maexes . xhesc are encj.ot> 

Tbe tas. of su..^ri.ing tbe contents oQbe abst^^^^^^ 
to sbo-,r ho. data on educational r^npo^er o^^^^^^^ ^naB^cnt in 

external to USO?, nignt oe usea to ^trve various 



USOE. 



Many nev; de..nds and progra:ns are bexng Pl-ed^-P°^ 
educatioLl establisb-nent by ^onsjess local legislator '^^^ ^^^^^ 

public, programs such as ,;^!^.e7.and?caLed, for the 

If the disadvantaged, for environment; ail 

preschool child, for drug '"teachers ^nd support 

?e,uire -sppnsiye actxor. by s ho^^^^ ,„ 
personnel. Aaditional ouraens are x^i accelerated cbanRe in 

environ..ent in vhich buckets 'f^lJ-''^^,^^^^^^^^^ value systeni. 

mltiple fields of hur.an ^"^^^^^f^^ ^^f; ,'orlc ^erf or..ance . In 
their discipline, ^-^^^L^^^^an infox^.tion sources 
this envxron-en., . distjiay relevant data and 

concernin.3 teacher tramps ^he latter represent 

researches cc:.pletoa o. --^-^^^^^i.^nft^ -sources into the 

a major and hiRhly ir.po.tano c^^P°;'^" ° . acteimining the manner 

jnil%S:Si:Saf rrsoSfes^Sfins^itutions respond to tbe 
needs of target populations . 

,.P. ,o„nd tbat.data sources J^f-^Va^rll J^Sf/S^ 2^" 
contained valuable mf orir:ation. f ^je data so concern 
upon in a systcxatic .anner ^^^^^^^ combination vith 
to top managcnent m USO::-. ^'-f.^':^^:^'^'^^^ systems, such sources 
data generated by the regular USO.. ^^"^^^^"^^^ds ^nd problems. They 
can infom r.anagcment as ^-^roc^^ s^^^,^^^^^^^ ,t all 

can also provide a ^-^n yxeld of ^^^^^^^^^ll^^ decisions, in ans.er- 

Z^^:^^ and l^^^^-^^^^ 
S?s-rfVh: U are based folio.. 
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Chart I on page 2a dramatically depicts a current and prospective 
excess supply of graduate teachers in relation to demnd tha* _ 
likely to continue through the seventies. The data upon vhich it is 
based cones from a National Education Association (L^A) assumption _ 
that 37-/, of all graduates receiving the bachelor's or first professional 
degree will be prei^ared to teach. If current trenc35 continued, this 
would produce Ul2,C00 gradual,es prepared to teach in the year 19/9 
alone, vith T^lacenent likely for only 112,000! Over two nillion grad- 
uates prepared to teach would be excess to the demand for the period 
of the seventies . 

Although not OTjerating exactly as an early warning system, _ 
knowledge of the excess, publicized by USOS, UZA and others, is begin- 
ning to have some irr.r.act. This report cites one recent survey sho-.;ia3 
that there has been a 1!+ percent decrease in freshen entering into 
preparation for teaching this yc^ar over l^st. Other -reports show that 
some schools are discouraging son^e applicants from entering the educa- 
tional professions. However, other schools believe that they should 
only advise students of the supply-demand situation, but that they 
have no responsibility to reduce the numbers of those entering the 
field. 

The policy and program ir.plications of these data are highly 
significant. NPA believes that widespread dissemination of these 
facts tlirough USOE, ISA and other educational institutions and ohroa-h 
guidance and occur.ational coui'iseling personnel will nost likely help 
to reduce shartjly the numbers enterinfi the field. Thxs wouia 
reduce the surplus below that projected. There is nothing sacrosanct 
about ha^1ng 37 T^ercent of all graduates prepared to teacn. ^jowever, 
the excess is so large that more than voluntary action by students and 
occasional action by a teachers' college to reduce entrants into ohe 
field would au^ear to be essential. In fact, while one uiiiversity v;as 
reducing enrolLment in teacher prep-.ration as consistent wioh the 
public good, another co..lege could be e:<panclin£ enrollment . Some 
government inter^/ention would appear essential to facilitate t>ecter_ 
coordination, T>lanning and actions to bring supply into more ei.ecoive 
balance with d'emand. Incentives and disincentives could oe applied 
with discrimination. For example, the provision for forgiving loans 
to students entering eaucation could be eliminated except for shortage 



areas . 
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Another strategy, in addition to decreasing supply, woxad be to 
improve the quality of education through reducing the ratio of pupils 
to teachers. However, this does not appear practicable as a major way 
of reducing the excess numbers in view of local budgetary constraints. 
Elimination of shortages of teacher personnel in areac of need, sucn as 
for vocational-technical education, the education of pre-school 
children, education of the disadvantaged, education of the handicapped, 
and for bilingual teachers is frequently mentioned. The report e>:amined 
infoi-mation sources in each of these areas. 
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The states tove recently projected thexr "?"^_^"™^/f,,iticnal 
additicnai -caticnal-tectaical teachers rt^^^^^ 

requirements ^''<'^\^\''\°f .I'^^lflsti^^^^^^^^^ for 1970-80 

niHber «as already included in , " graduate teachers 

tefore estir-ating the aSEreGate excess of supply^^ ^ ^^.^^^ ^ 

over de..nd --^^^^^f^f SSoitiSuate preparation cannot be 

matter ccmpeterice. o^-"'cning or trade and 

assigned to teach the ^°^^."^^^^"^;rr of the extent to which 

induSry occupations A .ore -a^s^^ ^^^^^.^^^ 

this shortage area would alxcct suppxy 

substantial n^hers of teachers ^^^^'^:^JZrs 
reomred dur-in, the seventies ^^^toos^e, particularly 
has stressed the inportance oi early -e^ea , prosrams have 

for the disadvantaged chila. S^eaa, .n„rea^s 

been reported by i:CS3, v;x'oh °^osrarr^ in lSo9. If 

tlu-ee to five year o^^^]^^ ^r^a'T-ere to be enrolled in 
three million nore ,^"^;^^;^;7o5 other programs geared to 

^iSS^SraH :^ry cS^r^itive .atio of one to t.enty, 
lio,000 nore teachers vculd be required. 

' Ihere are currently several najor ^^f^^^,'; Jr°SSenVo1e 
dependent .others <^^^^^ Zitl'- ^^ aSo have sone of the 
Sh^tS-to run t t 

here as uo tnc ou^^a^..^ , ^ ,.^-.^.f,r- on voU'are, or booh? 

prepared to teach bo and 
Several objectives are ^exng P'J^svcu .j- oa u ^^^^ .^^^.^^^^ ^^^.^^ 

conflict anong then is Vossi.ol^^ I Vearn^n- ^)rc:cess by recruiting 
^.y conflict .ith contr..u^ -^^^^ 3,,,,,, 

veil preparea graax^-.es to ^^.-cn ^^^^^^ ^„ 

^''":Sr:fSrSortS h;^^^^^ aL de..nd for the seventies, as 

r upon S^^^^^^^^^ of educational objectives. 

. ^ o^n^rc: th-t there nay be about 200,000 paraprofes- 
The literature shcv/.s that ^"f^^^";! . • instructional and 

sionaLs employed in the ^^''^1''^°^'^'^:^ ,i^ea for the 
supportive duties of various ^^^^ f^Z.^,^ in the educational 
program are to find jobs lor "iisadVc-U.o^^eQ p nirority students and 
establish.ncnt, to help ^^^^^^^^f ^^'^^t; ifl^e^thf professionals of 
contribute to their fP-°\^J,^^^^^'^^','°33?3: tSe teacher. Serious 
more routine v.ork and fJ^^'^lJ;^ £ introduction of paraprofes- 
ouestions are raised as to vn. t i.^ ct behavioral _ 

-ir 

^::S:S;:^r^^:'^ ^ subject described in this 
report is perceptive and merits attention. 
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only a few of the shortages of educational personnel were 
highlighted above . Much work needs to be done if the institutions 
producing teachers are to readjust their pro-rans to fill the der.and 
for personnel cualified in the shortage categories. As docusientea m 
this rei5ort, there are not enoxigh qualified teacher tr-lners for 
occuT^aticnal education, or for teachers of the handicapped. Lead_ 
times are reauired for their preparation, as well as for the curric- 
ulun preT;araticn and other resource inputs required to produce 
teachers" qualified to perform cffectiveDy on the job. 

Tine nay be collaT^sed by the inservice training of teachers 
already ouaUfied with"so:ne components to learn others. The concern 
and the labor market are national in scope, and federal leadership and 
fundin- ray'be reauired for effective solutions to difficult proolerns 
of planning, coordination and balancing of suppl;^' and denand. Tnere- 
fore ' it would aoucar an active federal leadership role is reqxurcd in 
addition to voluiitary action to solve sonie of the najor issues descrioed 
above . 

The concern with civil rie-hts has led to the generation of baseline 
statistics on staffing by racial and ethnic groups, 11 1970 da^a 
show that while minority students coniprise 20.9 percent o. the tocal 
student tiopulation, minority teachers s.xc only 10.8 percent of^the 
total teacher Do-oiaation. Black teachers represcm; 9-4 percent of • 
the total and Si^anish-.Mnerican one percent. The report also laenti.ies 
data sources which contend that desegregation has resulted in the ojis- 
place-^ent of black educators and racial discrimination in the iillmg 
of vacancies for rc-oorting districts in six so^jthern states. Tnese are 
issues vith T50licy and pro-rain implications to merit attention lor sotne 
tiir.'^ to cc~c". The U30E has T)rcgra:r.s xinden;ay to remedy these prooleris , 

^ta shoxad reflect what progress has been .ade m ohis area. 

One cf the riajor neu thrusts receiving attention in the 
educational ccr:nunity and in the literature is performance -based ^ _ 
certification. VJith the sxiTOort of U30E, several states are axtempciug 
to develoi5 certification standards that would be based on actual per- 
fonrance in the c3assrocn rather than the nere accx:.-r:ulation of credics 
for college coui'ses cc-.TJlcted. Florida, Washington and California are 
exDcrimentins with the devclop:nent and adoption of performance criteria. 
It" is too early to demonstrate ^mat effect these newer approacnes will 
have or. the educatj.onal enviroracnt and on behavioral outcofr.es oi 
students - the r.ri:naiy target population of the educational process. 
These a^raroa.ches ir.crit attention and sxH-veiiar-nce to deterjime their 
value, to provide technical assistance where necessary and to provide 
for -.ride dissemination of successful results as they occm-. Baseline 
collection of data and an cvalxiation system would appear desirable. 
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USOE efforts to inprove methods of teacher certification and 
credential! ng are conducted in a difficult environment. First, certi- 
fication is a state rather than a federal responsibility. Second]^^, 
the states vary widely in terms of criteria and methodology currently 
used. ThirdOy, reciprocity of cei-tif ication aniong the states is 
limited. Fourthly, the introduction of nev criteria and a new system 
of credentialing related to perf orrr^nce would require soT.e thorough- 
going changes of programs at training institutions. Finally, such 
changes could only be acccmplished with the full involvement and 
cooperation of many institutions, including state agencies, institu- 
tions preparing teachers, local schools and major professional 
organization-^ and unions. Active federal leadership and persuasion 
would be necessary to accomplish the desired changes . 

The literature sho'.:s that the last comprehensive report on the 
production of teacher graduates by school was published in I967. It 
sho-.;s separately those prepared for teaching i^or elementary and 
secondaiT schools. It would be m.ost usef\il if these data were made 
available annually or bienniallj'j v:ith information on the subject 
mtter the graduate ^:as qualified to teach provided as v;ell. The 
development of a sciind data base is essential for more effective 
planning and programming with respect to educational personnel. 

Teacher training is vised in this report as illustrative of the 
valuable inf orm:?.tiGn external data sources can contribute to m»eet 
USOn inanagCT^ient nccdis. HPA is av^are that the Kational Center for 
Educational Statistics in USOi; has urideanray a carefully structured and 
orderly program for tiie collection of educational statistics that are 
nationally dor.criptive in character. This is a most valuable program 
for the nation that should be continued. Becav^e of the difficulty and 
complexity of obtaining valid and reliable data national in scope to 
serve so r^my p'jirpcses, it will take miiny years for its fullest develop- 
ment. Meanwhile, it cannot produce data on the statvus, accomplishments, 
trends, deficiencies and their policy and other implications for m^iny 
regular programs and nev;ly emerging programs of high priority interest 
to USOIi management. 

The research identified some areas, such as teachers of the 
handicapped, teacher graduates and para,professionals , where an 
extensive literature already exi.sts with the contents demonstrating 
the rich yield to be gained from orternal data sources. Such areas of 
high priority concern, ho:;ever, req\iire more than the identification 
and summ.ary of relevant abstracts.'" Anal;i^sis cra'jing upon clues yielded 
by the document search, but carefully structvircd to meet the needs of 
tot) m.ana;;emcnt for policy and program planning;, miikirg decisions and 
other purposes, should be xuidertaken for the entire area of educational 
manpower. 



Arr^old Kot:'. / <^ 
Principal Investigator 
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The information that follov.'s is organized by sect^'on and vane 
number as indicated in the table of contents. The rewrt Dritrariiy sumniarizes 
the information entered upon the abstracts. For an aiialysis of teacher 
graauates, occupation:il education, mraprofessionals and sotae other subjects 
reference vras also made to the basic documents in orcier to cuke this report ' 
more meanin^^ful. 

In each of -the sections of the report you lall note that attribution is 
provided to source docuiaents by both author and subject. IVo binders 
have be'-n provided to the Ilatior^-l Center for Educational Statist^" cs, each 
containinc the approxirrately 325 abstracts v:hich ^rere used in Dreparins 
this report. A subject and an author card index vrerc also provided. 
By looking up the given author or the subject in the appropriate index 
the reader is directed to the page naraber spacified for the' particular abstract. 
The abstract will contain additional descriptive inforration as to the 
contents of the docunents, and where they tr^y be obtained. The followinr 
chapters present a surr.-rary of the naterial to be found in the abst-acts " 
ana aocuT.ents containing quantitative inforrration on teacher educatioh. 
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TE.fi.CffiR GPADml'E^3: IIUI-USRS EXCESS TO DK-IM® 



III. TEACHEjR GRADUATES: l^K-IBSRS EXCESS TO DS-IAM) 



In the fail of I969, there were 2,2!n,000 classroom teachers, kinder- 
gs ten through 12th grade, in public and private schools .1/ Tcachinp; is the 
occupation --■■^.h i-hc greatest number of professionals in the United States. 
But the f. -1 sure p?,thvra,y to employment represented by these large numbers 
is not the .nl^ reason \rhy the teaching professions have regularly attracted 
large numbers of college youth. , 

Education as a career appeals to youth as the door vrhich opens upon 
fuller particiTXition in the Anerican v;ay of life: econorrdc, social, i>Dlitical, 
and cultui?.l. . It makes an important contribution to values held by students 
and others and has significant prestige status. It is the largest single em- 
ployer of professional women in the United States. It has been considered the 
key to i-varticipatory detr-oci-acy, and the protector and dissetninator of precious 
values cotnrnonly held. As evidenced in the results of a recent attitude survey 
on youth and careers in education, education is also considered the key to chang- 
ing yalxie systems and introducing change into the United States when a break 
with past traditions is needed, 2/ 

Up through 1969, the number of teacher openings p. r year had been sub- 
stantial, lih'en so, the output of teacher training schools -.ra-s expanding sig- 
nificantly in excess of the actual number of vacancies. For example, the ISA 
estimated that a total of 266 thousand graduates prepared to teach \rerc available 
in 1909, against a total of I78.9 thousand positions to be filled. lEA esti- 
mated that only 193.8 thousand of the graduates prepared to teach would be 
imrr.ediate.ly interested in employment as teachers. The latter assumption decreases 
the 1909 excess of the supply of no\r teachers versus the detriand fro'ni 87,000 to 
20,000.3/ 

The I'JEA data and analyses depict a very critical situation for ne\r 
teachers durjng the period from 1971 to I979. Average annual demand will be for 
about 113,i;B9 beginning teachers, or for 1,021,391 for the total p-riod. In 
the absence of any action to curtail the input into schools of education, or . 
to increase the demand for teachers, the total output of gradiates premred to 
teach for this period would be 3,201,711 graduates, according to ISA projections. 
This would represent over 2,000,000 graduates prepared to teach in excess of the 
need, for the nine year period. y Chart I depicts this sharp excess of grad- 
uates over demand. Note that tl)e number of annual graduates vrill increase 
sharply v^ile den-and diminishes drastically over the next decade. The estitaate 
of two million graduates prepared to teach who vrill be in excess of the demand 
in the seventies reflects the number of qualified graduates who wiU. become part 
of the potential su: pOy of teachers and overhang the market for years to come, 
even if they do not enter teaching one year after graduation. 

I'JEA sm-veyed the occumtions of teacher education graduates in I968-69 
and found that a sir.eable mimber may be expected to enter other occupations per- 
manently or^to defer their entiy into teaching. Of the teacher education grad- 
uates of 1909, about '12. k'^ of elementary teacher graduates and 62.3fa of secondary 
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elementary teacher ^^^J Employment outside of toachinc, be- 

not been ^^f^*^^'^ .'.^^ ^^'^1^:^^, service, continued foroal studies, or 
came horaetaakcrs , ^ ent into ruii^ary beivx^. , 

vrere seeking teaching job. 5/ 

The im sun-ey of ocoumticr.! ^f^us ^ conducted a™.^^^^^ 

of current eadustos. The un-Juf ™ -P^^^^^^^ and u^iificd to teach 

_x4r,n Tobor inarlieu for more tnan one year ouv. \.xa-.i.^ ^ w-^-^^.o-*- ---hP b-^l- 

now represent a sisnifica- c>ata gP^^;f -^-.^Z^,^^,^^ even if such 
ancing of supply ox tcdcheio namDower goal. A longitudinal 

balance were considerea a reason^ole natxon^^^ ^^^^^ 

survey of the ^^^ff^.^^ To tli^ll 'Sid and reliable data to percit 

the profession would oe essen^^DaX to suppj.y 

sovAcT planning of supply versus deranc ox teachers. • 

The IIEA report contains much u^seful data on *h^^°^•J^"^"!^,°f,:!!P^\^^' ,,eii 
and deSnd, -s^^ptions^nd .othodolo^^^^^^^ 

as sTDecial surveys. Soue n^ve su^oGSc.q ^.n-^ io6q-70 teacher education 

„orld .ore «le ^^l^^^^!^,!^. ^^IL^^ level «re 
graduates ll'^'il^J'^^^lXo^^^T^ re-^rcsented 15.1^= and 53.5','. respectively of aU 
Ti«?4*;e« s*e\1o"l teaeh-er.. 6/ mta are also.s,K,v,n on graduates 
prepared to teaeh by state. ?/ 

^ ^..^.o.T ■'rv,-+ c^opG freshman students have reacted to the 
A recent report -Wies.ec. >f ;:-:,l!"1n annual svo^cy by Pa.lx-r fov.nd 
.ports of Gurp?.us oy choof^in^s o^n-r i.-jjx . _ r^^.^rse in nauy insjtitu- 

a Ik.l-;. loss in frcshnen tc^ber tra. x,, . ,0^|^«J^-,^ .«» do 

tions, majors in eciucation do not s^^.r^, ""^---.^ +ho'n-roentaf'e rain leader in 
not report, /-f --f'^^;^-!^.^? in -lation 

the decade °f .^-^^^^^^ . o^s of o;e--<;r,;iy tha^ have confronted trained teachers 
to the drariitic cona:...ions "^^f decline of disciDline in r^.ny 

within the last tv.-o years. In aoaitio.., the ^ecii ^ ad- 

classrooms and schools; f^^^^^^J^'^e^or^lon of the 
trdnistrators and teachers in ^^^f ^^^J. '^^^'•''Js^^ein as between parents and stu- 
rapport between .any ^^5;^-:;^^^^"^^,^;^^:'^^'^^;' the teacher; rising concern over 
dents; the i^-^^f-^f-°^.fgj,^^,°ertla° effects of the busing and desegregation 
Ssu^arrrn J^^t^S SL^irS detor the ent..^ of students into the 
teaching profession. 8/ 

J ^-1.0+ -i-r imnrover^nts were to be introduced, such as 
Parker suggests that J'^^^^^^^'T^^^^^^ ^ nation's classroonis to a 1:20 or 
reducing ^^^^^^^f Jf^tu^^f of teL'S ^^ates, "Tnc 

student motivation and achievement, innovative teachin . .^^^^^ 

l=eS :-if =eSr T^^ZJi^S^:LC^ ?or fae-f.rst 
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1 r rx-p f-r-tined teachers, except in a 
tine in Mstory, ve have an -^^^^^^^ S^^^L cannot Afford to or 
few specialized fields, the f ^^^^'^Jo^rly staff its schools for the 
choosfs not to, hire enough teachers to P^°f merits high prxor- 

better education of our children! f !^ ^ ^^^Dle, but by governrr.ent 

i?y consideration not only hy school ^"^^^^^fj^^^^^or. is taken, potential 
feLrrfLd all parents and ^f;--; Jg^f.^:^^^^^^^ and institutions 

ssrcoSiS^r Se^'s t^^^ — - — 

fiitxn^e. 9/ -4 . Id 

Plirrir-te the sui-plus at least until i^O- J^^c - rafJos; increas- 

Ls:f ^^^^^^^^^^ 

and drUdr'en special needs .10/ ^ ^ 

4 <.^+-ion to reduce student mpuu 
no efforts at nationally c oordi^.a ted action .o re^^^ 
and output at t:.e over 950 schools orainin^ xeacn- ^^^^^^ beginnins to 

the t^ue of vrriting this ropor.. hoye.er ^^^[^^^ ^^^1,^^,^^. . The fell 
a^ar in the media of -o^^^^^^ ^^o experience of one student a^^ 
StrcetjrouTn.^, for 3-°' \Va?ed to a teacher, and v:ho was advi.ea l.st 

mi^^^TTBUlte University vno ^'^'^f ^ot be easy. Professors ae- 

Sl that finding a ooh ^^^^/f/,^; co^.itted. The student nov plans 

clared their cou^rses vere only for ^^.^^^^ that "colle(.;es 

+o warsu- a different career. The art^cic ^ . of teachers they turn 

tie? across the coun-.ry are moving to ^^^"^J^^. requireuients. Others, 
oit elch^year. Soue are ParinS^P-|J- - s^ud^nts into areas where 

ave rewx.t^ing curricxaa m an elx.-n. 
;;ropt>ortuni'tios are expected to grow. 

..occasionally, stifrer -.uire.ents ai. pu^^^^^^^^ 
^.ores at Illinois State who want to he aanxtted ^ ^^.^ ,ehool hopes 

Education vail have to take a ^^^^^^ ZA^^ to teaching. 'Vmen r.oro 
vill discovurage students who f ^^^^^ ^Jf Je,.tified to teach, you kno-.r ohe 
Than on-th^rd of the country's graduates are cex^xx ^^^^^ students 

Tofosslon r.as beco.e a convenient ^^^^^T^,::^ ^l^o.ic. . °^ 
who vrant an insurance policy for a jou, i' 



..Michigan State University's CoUege of u a^- -^--^^^,^,300. 
of elenenfarj and secondary t-t:Slf larG r%r^M Why should the uni- 

%e don't have the ^^-^^^^f f ^^Jf.e'jSs are scax^e?' aslu. WiUiam B. Hawlej , 
versity pour doll^ars , into a field ;.hcre 0 

dean of the college. 11/ ,v b respect to this 

Another newspaper i" -^--^^^^-^J.^I^Si ISSStl.os? i^^itutions of higher 
proble., ^o^^ '^^^^l^ SSVve no^ight to tell P-spcc.ive 



the State University of Sis.w ^ork ' [-^ ^ „,,i3,e the colleGO is 

faculty and --1"^=*-* °\-f HeShS "aSS^^^^^^^^ *at he is eottia. into, 
??1fnS l^uSeftThLr .^rrjfxoPtive in admitting can.i<^tes to the 
teacher training progian. 

..BrooKport, .Mch turned out toachers last y-.^g-^^ 

arad«>te even ^^^-/^^//i-tv.crt^in ns chool, in the oid-ic/ch century 
tsean as a norml school, °^ , 10,000 in the last decaae, 

and has jumped, froa an enrollment o. ^ lUA^ 

grovrth is considered =J''?="y:;'°"^,;f:\^;°|n';,,,'^stS level piograo to offer 
fe:cSfeeSrie:riorS1rfdStr.S,^rihtralarts hac..rounds..-«/ 

- +v>4c. vo-i^nW- to siifTr<>st alternative stratof^ies 
to hrif. ihctt^S Sr^o^^rl -0 ^rofls f ^^^^^^^ 

oictuea pioit---..a.^.'— effectively counteracted. 
th2 develoning issue so that it can oe eiiecoa.vuxjr 

their fie3.cl P^^^^^^^^^^"'^' S't;^'?feS sjec alization, e.g.: regular 

of 08,270 in classrneo sex at . Iv -^old o ^^^^.^^ ^^^^3^^^^ education. 

instruction; art; foreign ]'''''^'^YZ\Z^ Ve^^ cianloyed in and out of. 

The percentago of the total, and or. each sejur^te iicxa, o . , 

the state is shown. 

Simi3.r information is provided ^or the total ^^^^^^^^^l,,^^, 
secondary education teachers, f^J^^'^^^?^^^:^^ -'n the follo.ring in- 
Breakdowns are provided separately for ^ne "^-^^^."-^^^[^J'^ibutive education; 
structional fields: agriculture; bl^Slness ^^"^"^"^ 1.^p,3 econoadcs; 

is also displayed. 

Simi3.r information is provided on 5,050 persons .uaHfied for^^^^ 
special education and for other resource personnel, e.g., iiorar. , 
psychologist, etc. 13/ 
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Historical rates of teacher education graduates entering hi^h school 
classrootns by subject areas as well as over-aU rates are tabulated. Only 
over-all rates are listed for regular instruction in elementary classroorriS . The 
great excess of supply in relation to deriand is sure to reduce these rates in the 
future. A high of 83. placement of all qualified graduates i.^s shovm for ele- 
mentary schools in 1958 and ihMjo for a,ll secondary school graduates for I962. ihj 

Tlie VEk report also contains an estirate of the supply of I97O teacher 
education graduates available to enter classrooms by November 1, I97O by level 
and by field of preparation. 15/ 



SOME TE/VCIiER SHORTAGE CATEGORIF.S 



IV. SOME TEACilER SHORTAGE CATEGORIES 



A. Introduction 



in the sevenUc" of possibly tvx. million teacners excess to effective de.and 

2 ,.k^V-^- '■"""^ °^ ==■"="=1 sy'ite^s in late Mv, IQ'/o orH- 

117 in naf^a an. p-n.^. cjf JSienoet ^Sc-LI"^ ,aS' 

oari,.is;tLsrirV:s?:rfr?s""*:-:'cLi^^^^ 

report stated tvt- 28 5t»tP- r^-^'wf^ , T"^""' =«--oer education, rne 
hood and indust^al r-ts ?r,^S°^,f ■^'^^^ajes in teachers for early cMl,]. 

^""tirt ixsSi^ Sn==:-tcr?^rr " 

areas!'"nS'dS'^o:r;i:?^,SrLl ^^^^^^ of the shorte^e 

vacancies bv state ^c^i^^ w "'^T^ education that identify prooected 

to help brin^ ^^^^l^^^J^!'^^' - '"P'''^'' ^-^^at a plannin,j systen) 

vacancLs is^inSd feasible '° ''''^ T"^-^" ^^^^ ^^^"'^^^'^ ^'"i^^* 

B. Vocational > Technical Education 



vacancies'^c^^S- ^xLt'^lnT.t^e'lhr^^^'^ ^''^^ °" ^^^^ '^"^^^^ substantial 
recentlj- prepared by Se sttS. on L . '^'^ ""^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^''ere 

and subk^ted to the 5 s SSce of vocational education 

system for vocation^l'^duiaJxo^" ^^^ZSTV %f ^"^'^ ^^^^^'^^ ^^^---2 
vere sub-nitted for all st.t- e -ioS r^^f ^"^■^^"^^'1 ^hese reports which 

eluded for tne DistSct o? 5^ Wa! ' ""^^ ^^^^ ^^^"^^ 

Ilote ?S%h'er:':.eJe°?totlTf\'^'iv8'' ^'^^^^^^ °^ 

IMS is estirr.ated to LcXaL by ^b^^ o^^^^ 1970-7.1. 
An unkncvm T,ortion or "e . Vo° ^ ^^' 2° 268,079 in 1975-76. 

ready included in the e't 2^-. k ^t,^-/"" 9S000 additional teachers are al- 

-uu.a the e,Ai.nate by L;uA of positions to be filled in the seventies. 



It is, tnerefore, iinlikely that the proposed increase in vocational- technical 
education ^^-iH draw do>m sicnificanta.y the Kii/v estinated excess of graduate 
teachers during the seventies. 

The state re:)orts resulz front a very proru-sing new planning and reporting 
syster. established by USO:C. h/ Like-ir.ost new reporting systems of this ^0;^^" 
prehcnsiveness and con:.lexity, there are still sonie snortcommcs in one e^icance, 
and i-T^rovenents are necesj;ary. For exan-.ple, the states vere noc required to 
indicate tneir n-.ethodolor-^' for the projections, or where the funds vould coT.e 
from. ^\irther,the subcorr.nonent pieces in the state reports, and therefore m 
the national agsrocates, do not add to the totals displayed. 

Table I'suscests that the largest increase vail cone in: the Trades and 
Industrv occunational cateeory (19,^97) positions. Office occupations (l^Afd), 
Distrib;itive Education (8,365) and Health (5,6^9). Tne horne-ia^ims, as distm.t 
from the vocational coniponent of ilone Economies, is estimated to require cn 
increase of 10,000 positions. 

Similar data are available for each of the refions by sun-ivr.ary and by states 
in a co-..:puter run that has been made of the data. 

Vocational educators conduct an active program of inser-/ice and prcservice 
education to heto ouaxify bcrlnnins teachers for positions, and to upgrade t lo.e 
already in service." In 1971, approximately U3,li3c3 sj:dents .^x;e enrollco in 
nreservJce personnel deve3opr.-.ont programs. As se-c forth m laoles x .na Ix 
81 eh? t--cbevs or ii7f. vere enrolled in jnscr^^Dce training out of cho Y^^-^T^ 
Stal te^cSers rot^orted. In 1975-76, prescrvice trainees were pro.ieexed .0 
amount to 59,000 and inserxi.ce trainees to 121,000, as set forth in lable Ix. 
Overall, inservice training er.roUnent would include about ll5-,; o. the total 5/ 
teachers estimated to be on board for tiie hj states and the Mstricc of Co.UT.bia. 

'i=able TI sho-rs that Trades and Industry account for the greatest nur.ber of 
particii.ants in both 1971 and 1976 for insc-rvice training ■follo'.;ed by Of.j.ce 
Education and Ho::-.o~a:-cing. For Preser^dce Education, Homemahing leaas m DO^h 
■ 1971 and 1976, followed by Office Education and Trades ana Industry. 

Career oriented education on the secondary and postsecondory levels is an 
area of gro-.am; interest, \n.th a corresponding concern for need for adequately 
'prep'->'ed 'teachers of vocational career programs. Teachers of vocational educa- 
tion classes nu-:ibered 166,898 in I969 vdth highest concentration in the instruc- 
tional areas of trades and industry (50,592), office (37,923), and hone econo;nics 
(31,81^5).^ 

An adeauately trained teacher is one who not only has the degTce, credentials, 
etc., in tne* area' in which he/she teacnes, but has also personal work experience 
in that area and sustains profesfjional grovrth and knowledge. The General i^eport 
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of the Advisory Council on Vocational Education^ includes an overvievr of 
teacher training and teacher trainers. It found that program.s of teacher 
preparation vary from state to state, but all states ^"^o have explicit train- 
ing specifications. Similar curriculum patterns include the follovring areas: 
(l) General/Liberal Arts — Tiiis is tho same preparation required of prospec- 
tive teachers in other areas and is from 30-5^7^ of the total prosraia, (2) 
Teclinical — S>:ills and hnovrlcd.ge required for the subject az^ea in v;hich the 
education student >n.ll teach come under this category of traminr;, 30-^^0^. 
(3) l^ofessional — Constituting 10-20^^ of the program, professional education 
includes educational coui^scs (i.e., methods, psychology, etc.) and student 
teaching. In. addition to the typical curriculum, some institutions require 
prospective tc^achers to demonstrate occupational proficiency through course 
vjork and/or related vork experience. Certification requirements are fairly 
consistent, particularly for secondary school teachers ajid teacher coordinators. 

A Iv^^d qualitative analysis of the problems of teacher training in voca- 
tional education is given by 23vans_/ in his discussion of pre- and inservice 
programs. Manufacturers and distributors frequently offer high quality in- 
tensive training at reduced rates or tuition free for teachers, lliesc schools 
are opcrat^^d specifically to train vocational teachers in the use of ncvrer 
prodxicts end services. Ko^rever, very few school districts v/ill accept teacher 
attendance as equivalent to comparable time spent in a graduate school. 

In some areas, there exist agreement. bct\:een administrators and employers 
to reserve part-time end siur-mer jobs for teachers (i.e: trade and industrial 
teachers). Unfortunately, this is infreqi^ent arid many teachers are ixriGble to 
find part-tiric or temporary ^:ork in their subject. However, actual vork ex- 
pern ence is an esrcntial form of "inservice" training enabling the teacher to 
increase skills and knovrledi';e and to remain a^rare of technical changes in his 
fie3.d. In fact, in an earlier study the author found that "...the only sig- 
nificant difference bet'-rcen exceptionally good and exceptionally poor trade 
and industrial cducalicn teachers vras that the effective teachers ^rorked part- 
time or summers in the occupational fic:ld vhich they were teaching." 9/ 

In contrast to the attempts at progress in inservice programs, Evans found 
preservice training deficient and lackj.ng in innovation. Agriculture, business 
and home economics are siinply patterned after other secondary school specialties 
For business students, it is sometimes necessary to obtain instruction through 
community colleges, business schools, or even high schools because the uni- 
versity -^rhich they attend has cliir.inatcd skill study such as tj-ping, shorthand, 
and so forth. "Technical education, distributive education, trade and indus- 
trial education and health occupations* education generally have no effective 
programs of preservice education. "lo/ The responsibility for this situation 
rests both with state departments of vocational education and the Federal 
government. For example, vocational education vras excluded from the National 
Defense iCducc.tion Act of 19^5* Ilov.'ever, some progressive actions have been 



taken and descriT^tions of two innovative plans are presented. The fj^^^t vas 
established by the Canadian province of Alberta and is a project ^-'orthy of 
^ilSi^n by Le /..erican education syste. Here ^^-^J^? '/^f f ^J.^f, 
vere recruited for intensive teacher education programs and paid 'ff ^H 
sufficient to retain the^ (slightly lower than the salaries offered by private 
industry). Tne second plan oricinated in Michigan and provided a comomauion 
o? on-carlms instruction and sui.crvised vork experience. Later it yas adoptea 
by Illinois, inadequacies of the procran. vere: (l)_Too few students were 
attracted to it, partly because five years wore reqiured to attain the K\ 
derree- (2) salaries would be the s&jne as those for students who completed 
a tjTical four-vear course; and (3) procram graduates were highly sought after 
by industry (\ath its higher salaries) and thus they tended to accept jobs 
other than teaching. 11/ 



Honie economics as occupational or gainful emplo:/nent is an area of voca- 
tional education which o^en receives less attention than other vocational 
areas. Tnore is, however, a 1971 study by Jewell Kins 12j wnich presents 
certification reiuirer.ents specifically for teachers of occupational ho:ne 
econo>nics. Tni, "state-by- stat.e survey includes the lollovring f.namgs 
(1) Scr.ester hours and course reauire^ents for occupa'.ional ho-nc economic., 
were ei-the? the same (21 states) 'as or varied only slightly fro:. requirer.enLs 
for consigner and ho:.e!na2.ing education; (2) Teaching experience as a require- 
n^ent for certification existed in only six states; (3) Work experience (a ei- 
a"ng 2 V ar was required by 21 states; (U) Five ^^^tes required lnser^o.ce 
trainin-%>-o-4a:ns of three to nine seinester hours or workshop attenaance, and 
(5) T^-5Ve states anticinated such future cnanges as ir.ore ^.'ork experience, 
related work exi^erience,' graduate study, and work e>n:>erience plus hours m 
industrial education as eerbifj cation requirements. 

Further inforr.ation on hone econo:nic5 teacher education is provided in a 
research stv.dv bv >^irdue University. 13/ Tiiis study attempted to n.QontiiV 
teachin.^ behaviors which would indicao^ failure or success in ^^''^/^^^^J'^^J 
teaching situation. It ^;as found that college superv...sors r.a.e ^ri^^f^^:^^^^ 
contribution to student teaching, usually producing a desirable f l'^l^' [^^^^ 
ever, further research is needed to discover ways of r.axiiuizmg the contiibution 
of college supervisors to the student teaching experience. 

A short but pertinent article on business education teachers reveals that 
teachers of business education, who are frequently expected to teach econonics, 
have received extremely inadequate preparation in the area. A survey ol^^ 
member institutions of the National Association of IJ-asmess Teacher r^ducation 
elicited test scores on l80 graduating seniors, and indicated tha. fl^-H 
understanding of economics was about the sair.e as that of ^'^^h school students 
who had conioleted one se-.ester of econonucs. l^ Oaviously if business ca.ca 
tion teachers are to be responsible for ceadiing^economies, they must receive 
nore thorough training tuan they have in the past. 
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t..c other valuable sou-oes of fj^-f.^rcruon TeSSr^ln 5=4--?^ 

estiiv.ated needs for teachers. 

...cues ..i=. ap.oar to '^^^t:::^!^^^^^^ 
(1) tto niccs^ity ct vorK «>'-S;=;f"",;°; JSe ir.cmstrial teachers 3.n 
loit n..=t..,oa= for assisting -^ncvelctints in tbeir area of specialty, 
hee^inj abreast of changes and - ..,,i,„tion. Yet 

„et an states re,uUo .or. (o. raat^^^^ eSretrra'/irefreetive^t.^^^^^^^^ 
r?hr f4Sl4 SS- ".^aTcSl .or. 

^Sions anrpiospeoti-.e employers. 

Por effeetivo tra.e and i«-3tri.l teaehers .ore is r;;^^^.. 
u^datin. em-rent edueation eourse co .ten. ^^10 ^s^^ ^^^^^ .'^'TS^iis- 
trainin= vrcul-d be of value, J^/^;^J onc.<.i by '^f^^'^'^'^lX^ 
these teaehers to enroll ■> " J;' "'-5^^ reiubiu-sc-.ent, ete., 
Srers^^'iSreSi^rtbSVnUedse if current developments .n the f.eld. 
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C. Teachers for Special E ducation 

' Ihe Obtaining of ad.guately ^-^-^^/^"JJSTy'fcwSstens 
special education teachers is - -4°^-f/;3f,^,=^,"^, 2^^,705 school 
in all areas of the country. °" 10S8-69, of which only 1.9 

2ui~ ^ecei;Lrs:?;5eS ^^.^^^ J^^^.s. 

specific Xc-arn3ns dxsaY^txc^ officer.s in the 50 

other cai-eGorios. 2py h , , : ^^oK ^^li o-ted that c^fht states have 
states and the District of Colvn^o.a jyxnJxc.tea^hao L ^^^^^^^ 

no requiror.-.cnts for teachers ^•^;^:;?f^^!,^^f f.^.^^-v education prograu^. 
required no premrat^on ^^f ft^;;;^^"-^;- trnincant^orccntar^^^ of the 
A survey in 13 Vfcstcrn states ^^^^^^^ d not oo-..'.):ieted full prepar- 
23,700 special education P^^^f '^^^ "t.^l^ri slative CorAnUtee 
ation pro:^,rar.-.s in the specialty. _ ^.7;^ n 1900^^^ yica-o^lif.es conducted a 
of the As..ociation of Children J^f^-^^;^l;;t 12 states cave 
survey of certification ^^^^'^ff^:^'^^^^;^^^^ ^dthout 
certification under the general heaciin.., by^""^' ^ 
specifyins par^oicuUr learning proolems. 26/ 

. Mthow,. a tremendous sain ^ ^ 
between 195^ and 196^1 '-f^'^i^J^^^'l^:^^ children in the 

supnly is inadequate, v:ith ^"^^^'^'^f, ;;\^Hces. A contribuLory 

South with needs receiving special f ^"^^^^-^^AV Zdenior-a college faculty, 
cause to the efficiency is the un.et -z't^l:^);^^^ (195'! -196^) 
which, although shovring an inorc.se the t ^.ar ^ ,^,,^xy 
fror.. 5U to 266, re.-a.ns xnsuiiicien.. f ^ if^^^;--;,,^^^.,,,, f,,eed by the South, 
tvace the nvraber c-ui^rently ^l^^' Yointry", fui^cher complicates 

competition ^rith vealthier sections of the coun.ri , lua 

the' situation. 27/ 

At the sane tl.e, it «s found that 
preparation for special =f «="f„i ,f'„: J l^A^tioximteiy 33^4 
ior are they providing the ^'^'l^f J™""'!' "f^- „1,,„/-Thus, at least 
of speciaa education teachers need f '^^V^;, „^^or so- -ial teachers is 
in tL Sonth. the problem of ^decivate educat on =p^ al t ^^^^^^.^^ 

ccifoundcd by less -than "ff °V"ceStrfor developing .Anidum 

5SaSSlofi;faf Srclal^LiSirn P^- of regional 

criteria for accreditation. 

A„ Ari.on,a proocct. .caned ^-^"--^^ 
rc'aSnlS S ;.osne:;er;y S,riokl syste,.,. PoHy^nc such 
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duo- specialists were trained and 1^0 teacher interns from universities 
were certified under the Tsrograa. llolmberc examines the feasibility of 
a similar program to encotnpass the four-state area of Arizona, Ke^^ Mexico, 
Utah and i;e\'ada. 28/ This comprehensive procram would service specifically 
emotionally disturbed children in an area an which services are miniral. 

A study v?as conducted of the effects of school training on the develop- 
ment of social con-iT>3tency of trainable mentally retarded children. It 
disclosed that two-thirds of the teachers felt their preparation was 
iradeou.-:.te (partially because teacher procrams focus on educable rai;her _ 
th'-n t-ainabie children) and that their supei^isors had insuffjcient expsrxcnce 
vrith chUd-cn. ?9/ These disclosures, althovch t-ho study involved only 
Oregon a-.'.d California, suggest a definite need for inprover.ents in teacher 
training and supervisory preparation. 

/i T5otential source of teacher manpower for educable mentally retarded _ 
childvon is the teacher desiring to attain certification in special education. 
The ipsorvice training iDrograa at the University of Maryland attempted ^ _ 
to tap this sou2v,c by providing a fortal neo.uencs of course vorli jntegraoca 
with teaching expsrience. 30/ 

An Office of Education fiuided inscrvice project in lovTa for teachers of 
the ir/-ntally retarded utilized truster teachers as insci-/ice educators vrith 
awarent success. This at^vicared to be a r.ost useful solution to the shoro 
suD'oly of sTJ-cial education teachers. The teachers involved in tne program 
wer^->,\-.t the titr.c of training, c'orrcntly teaching special classes. Thus ^le 
trai-rp^- was desifT.ed urinvari.ly to assist teachers in solving problems :.n ^ 
nethofur,' ratcrials, or content selection. Approximately 90,. of all special 
class teachers in Iowa participated in the sessions. 31/ 

One of the r.:ore comurchensive prograirLS of training ^.'as co-sponsored by_ ^ 
Syi-acnse Universitv and the iational Institute for l-Icn'cal Health. It proV3Ciea 
Fi-adu^ite training for selected teachers of brain-injured children. Af-cer ^ne 
comT>letion of the one year program the teachers returned to their schools. _ 
Folio-r-uu studies found that the teachers' opportunities to utilize the special 
training' frequently depended on adniinistrators • interests and abilities. ^ 

In addition to teaching techniques, diagnostic techniques are of importance 
particularly if a teacher is to provide the tutorial technique most conciuciye 
to student kchicvemcnt. Through the I/=arning Center in Binghantom, Uc^r \orK, 
20 public and uri\'ate schools in Broo::\e and Tioga Counties funded a program to 
vrcry-xe teachers to work with severely vmderachieving students. A primary 
focus of this progi^m v.-as the acquisition of effective diagnostic techniques. 3 

The inno\'ativo programs described above represent attcm.pts to alleviate 
the sl-iortare of adeouately trained special education personnel by either fvu-the 
trains r^' of suecial education teachers or the training of regular class teac.iei 
to teach special students, ]!o^^evcr, those methods alone cannot be expected to 
suffice. •'■iTcctive utilization of present training facilities and trainers 
and substantial increase in the number of programs and faculties is urgenoly 



^.■ -^n^^rev W there is apparently a 
As noted by Johnson in a Kachi^an ^^^^^^'^^^.^^^ to v^oe greater 
current trend ^n the part of coUcces a^^^^^^^^^^^^^ under.rad^tc 
^lu- on Graduate prograr-s .■:^:Tl^ic-te a need to deteraine ii tnio 

So"x-aL. These disturbing fmaxn^v since Johnson found 

teachers, th^s tre..a ij. i> <.r,-f<ia] teachers, 

there is a current shortage of sp^cxd oe _ 

heading "learning disabilities. 



D. Teachers for Pre -School Children 

Substantial unfilled demand is indicated for teachers of pre-school 
child.ren. It is a3.-erted that if priorities and funds are allocated for this 
area, thousands of additional teachers vdll be necessary, and tne trenicncious 
excess of teachers over demand forecast for the seventies vrill be reduced 
s.ignificantli', but by an unstated amount. 

It sho-old bo noted that several alterr^ative strategies to conduct pre- 
school trainings for children of mothers on ;relj?aro, are already bein^ advanced. 
Althou;-h these \:o\\lA require the addition of thoucands of teachers, they v/o-old 
not b-'^recruited fron ar.onc the teacher education graduates as the pr.r-ry 
source. Day" care centers vrould be opened up st) that -.relfa/re nothei| cou^^^ 
pvn-sue TDroductive careers uiule their eioiluren -.:ere placea m J.earnm.s ^en- 
vironvents. Since it ^.'ill be dif^Ucui^ to find productive err.ploivr.eno :or 
most nothers now der)cndenb on velfare, some of the:n vill be recruixcc anu 
trained to occu^^y the teaching jobs for the children of mothers on vcliare, 
or -0 t}ie concept coes. Ihe policy ii.u-^lications here sui:,est a possible _ 
conflict betv.-ecn tlie coals of obtainin;- jobs for velfaro r.ot]:ers, 0Dca:in-.n.3 
the best teachers for tnc pre-school cnild, and obtamin- jobs for Graouaues 
ouaaified to teach but uncMolcyed. It is suoscstec: that ^rhile lo is s.i.U .oo 
e'arlv to foresee hov tlie conflict vdll be resolved, political pressures -.-ill 
be strong to find jobs for ^;elf8re mothers in this area. Ko-.rever, .a larcc 
residual demand is still claimed for pre-school children not attendms school 
vnose parents are not on ;,-elfare. 'Xhis area of dc;pand reeuires nore eficcvxve 
identification ana realistic planning, overall and by state end co:™r.muty, 
before its ir.pact upon effective teacher demand for the seventies inay be 
deter.'iined. 



Although early chilcDiood education is receiving increaKin.:^ attention froni 
educators, ier;islLitors, and the General ]:>ublic, there are no for:::al standards, 
eoals, find rerralations established for effective, quality education for the 
pre-school child. 

According to I^CKS M/bhere vrere, in I969, 3,9^9,000 three to five-year 
olds enrolled in public and nonpublic prcprinary prosrarns from a total popu- 
lation of ll,lt2U,b00. Of this nu-nber, 21. 7^^ vere enrolled in prekinderr,arten 
proGrams and 78.3vb in kindergarten pro{^rrj?.s . These figures indicate that ^ 
appro;dr;ately tvo-thirds of the tliree to five-year old popiaation are not beins 
served. 

todtting kinderGarten, whiuh is usually incoi'porated into the regular 
school system as the beginning level, there ai'e three main tj'pes of prcprimary 
facilities: (l) nixrsery sctiools, (2) day care centers, and (3) Head Start 
Pi'ograjns or other facilities aimed at serving a specific population. 

nursery Schools - Tlie Research Division of lilfA defines a nursery school 
as "ail oduca-cionai enterprise for the year or years preceding kindergarten. 
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organized and maintained as part of the sequential pro^ran of the public 
elementary sc?iool and under the direction of a qualified teacher. Instiniction 
is an integral jjhase of its program of child devclopn^.ent. " 37/ 

Although nursery schools ore also operated by private gro\^-pc, parent- 
cooperatives, loboratory scnools, and so fortn, tlvis study focuses on public 
nurseries as defined above. Nursery schools vrere operated by l^iS schools 
systeiris (300+ enrollrr.ent) in the U. S. vith l^il of bnese systcns supplying 
inforination to thu lUl^. Of these systerr.s, I3U reported 1,256 classroom 
teachers. Tnc report does not r>Tescr*t state standorcls for leacher certifi- 
cation, educai^ional requircinonts, etc., but does give this inforr.ation by 
systciri. Thu;s, 79 systems or lj6.0/; recunrcd a -certificate for prc-school, 
early clencntary or kindergarten- primary education, and 51 (36*^-r0 recvdred 
a standard elc:,:enLc.ry certificate, 'ihc ir.Oot freouciitly reported uinir:u:r. edu- 
cational requlrc:r.e>it '.ras the BA vdLth a najor in pre-scliool, early elev.entary, 
or kinacrgartcu-prjr:ary education (M/^'-.). Average clans size (h'j.lf aiid I'xill 
day sessions) ^ras 17.5 pupils, \rith a total of 31,079 pupils crirolled. 

Da y Core C enters - A St\idy in Chi ld Cave ^ 33/ sponsored by the Office of 
Econoriic Opr;ori:u:{i-oy7 present.^ t-.^uctail-rjo description of 20 day care cei.ters 
located thj:ou'.:hout tne country, '^hc selection appcors sufficiently diverse to 
give a genoralxy representative exainple of such centers. .Tnese 20 facilities 
included private nonprofit, private profit, public, and Head Stc/rt affiliates, 
Aduvissjon criteria irore set to include children frop, both poverty and nen 
poverty backgrounds. Tne centers served a \^riety of ethn:lc groups ^.ith the 
largest nui::ber of children b3ing black* In contrast^ hovrevorj blacks ^:ere 
considerably under-represenLed on staffs. The study diid not attempt to 
provide a coTOrohcnsi ve picture of all dr.y care centers, llo^rever, the detuijo 
attention given to the 20 selected centers s}i0uld be an im^luable model for 
future day care planning. 

Vo1x^j:ic III e>::::vines issues of cost end quajlty in the day care centers, 
including staff deplo^nent and cnaracteristics. loipil/staff ratios (teachers/ 
pupil, nonteacher/pupil ratios) varied considieitxbly in each of the ce:aers 
studied. The eerilers had 3?ron three to eleven children per staff inorr.ber and 
from four to si>rteen children per teacher. 

A tiiajor problem for day care centers in obtaining adequate staff is the 
varied standards and licensing procedures of local municipalities and states. 
The study found th.at how a center hires and trains its staff depends on: (1) 
hoy the facility is defined, (2) ^/1lich jxu^isdietions have regulatory codes, 
and (3) v;hat the regulations are for tne source or fuiids. An interesting 
finding wnich should be seriously considered in any atteirpt to establish day 
care on a state, regional or national .level, is the ddverse educational br\c;:- 
grounds of tne staff. In one center, none of ^he teachers had college train-Jn 
In another, all ox tliem had some eollijge e>rpoJ » ..co. Tio^^ever, usually 32';^^ to 
100]^ of the staff di.d have some college backgr i.\nd. Ihe study concliides that 



a cu-iljty staff does not v/rerAmi^oco the necessity of a hi^^h proportion of 
mciribers vj.th formal education. 

'.{■he use of tccnaceiv; and elderly persons as teaching assistants is also 
sif^nificant as on atto::ipt to (1) provide irork crDoriencc for a specific 
seiy.eirt of the population^ and (2) utilize a nc.^^lectcd source of manpower. 

Tne exai'.inr^tion of co::t breakclov,T)s in center operation provides a useful 
moael for Tature day care planr.ing and developr^ent. A tii^^^icai budget v:ith 
an cstiniated total cost per child per year of G2,l89 would show* tne follo:n.nG 
broahdow-n of expenditures and percent-i{:es of the total for each child: 
(1) care and teaching - $1/252 per child, of the total budcet: {?.) admin- 
istration - ipU3^, 20"^; (3) feedin:; - i212, lO;?: (h) health - ^33, 
(5) occupancy - ?277, 13v. Tiioze fiGVTes were^ co.-nputed on iha basis of 
hours per child per day for 75 cnildrcn for 250 days. A more, detailed budget 
is also presented. '^Tie follovrin^ areas are some of those eysnined for cost 
in terns of extended service: (1) nutrition (inolucUnG elirjibility for food 
subsidies and sia^lus food); (2) Health Gervlces (in addition to general 
Kiedical, this also includes special testing, dental, psychological, ond ser- 
vices for the handicapped); (3) Transportation; (^0 Counseling;, and (5) 
Social Services. 

Tne problcM of credentials and certification is exai^aned in an Office of 
Education study of i:arch, 19^9. 32/h'ore it is e:r.phasized that the variety of 
re;iional and local regulations :nai:es it difficult to deterr;iina patterns of 
certification ana credentialinc. The study also notes a laclc or descriptive 
back;;rou:iid inforr.:ation on pre-school teachers futber cornplicated by the fact 
that neither the Associativon x"or Cliildjiood jJducation International nor the 
National Association for the Jsducation of Yoim^ Children requests such infor- 
mation I'Torti their nembers. Ho-rever, the 3?ederal Poxicl on 'larly Childhood 
Education, established in IS'68, is e>n)ected to allevdate this situation by 
Guidinc; the develop:nent of day cere ar.d pre-school prograus receiving FedoraL 
fiends. 

Tne precedinj studies, particularly the ITCA survey and the day care study, 
are primary sources of reasonably accessible infoirr.ation. However, there are 
also other reports and studies vhich have irade si{;nificant contributions to the 
"information pool" on early childhood education, and are su:iv.arized belov:. 

ho/ 

An evaluative report from the University of Illinois — ^presents valuable 
statistics on teachers, paraprofessionals, other professional staff, teacher/ 
pupil ratios, and cxardnes environmental conditions, needs, and costs. Uowever^ 
early childhood education is not the prinary focus of the study, ;:hich also 
includes basic elementary and secondary education. 



An e.rl^ elementary o^^^^^^^^^l^f^r' 
aoso.i.os -r^ccs pro^.ac.a ^^..iiJ^t.^^ ratios, 

rfLaScr^',;.-. jSc^Uons fro« a-.a-plo of 2.603 school ai.strxcts, 

-r -io^< 't-v.rt !m.''A nii-^vGved a 5;CL:rji')lc of public 
Ilcadjta^^^l^ t t^f rci.r Wnlch are available 

schools ^"-^V l^r^^ "j'?/ 4- fo^tiof staff institute, seminar, or 
in P>cscarch Kcporl l^joo-y. -^^,7 f,^"!^ . ..^.g s^w^.-cd svnter.s oTDerati:;:'. 
xr.ani.i^ iJiu^.. ^, ., •n^.-ti ciwatinr, in llead Storo .^rooec^... -ni. 

Head Start and by 3/' °: --^^^;^,P:\:,r-^4; either to focac on staff problerr.s 
nost frequent pv.rpose ol these Vro.,. -^ f~^_/^jo 



•T --Sill vpr-r iToad Stai't Drocrams vo?'e 
I'fdia" a-:: r;ean eost nor pupil 01 jVH >ec-r iie<^u 00a. , v^^.s^ 
i'X^r. rn -^.A -Py 2)1 -e'-nr-ct'. voly. }lov;c:ver, on a national averar,e, ba.ie 
$a>t0.68 a>a : t.200 r.^r child and fall year pro^rar^.s uoou^ 

r/Oi.'rsr proyra-Ti coso.. are '-'^-'i , -->r.f'.-.v-a funds ',:as the r,:';;ior 

.^1,100 per ch:P.d. A co:.:bi.at.oj o. ^ ij^f^^.i the cad Start pro,va:.s 

furd-inr, source for );2.C-. oi systems p..i ..Acxp....u.. .ui wiu 
and for 67-6;'. of syster^s operating Head Start pro,-raMo. . 

result3 of the .urvoy if ^-te that^o.t of the services P-vi^ed^by^^^^ 
a day care center are also proxadeu oy i;eaa Sta)t [i.e., ixaxcc , 
si-iscaal services, etc.)' 

nn evaluation of the Head Start .ro::ra. t-r,. undertaken ^l^^-^t^f-^'^"' 
Learning Cooperation ^nd Ohio University iv^=;aar,t - n'-r"n)";rl 

r£li=ifor5;r:rSa:roi^^^^^^ 

rient of ehilOrcn it has ^^^^^^^^'^'''^'^''^''^'t::'::^ Teacher/ 
focus of the study and lirdted ^^^^^'f'-^.r^'r^''--^^^ 1:17 to ' 

child ratios vore 1:15 in approx.r.a-.r-ly "iJ^J^^^^^'^^^ -orofessior.al 
1:20 in another Jff- .f the centers, .-.xno ^ J^lJ^'r^J^';^^ ,:^or 
staff «ienbers vere available in abox-., one-third °^ ;^"J;^;;',3V'^^^^-3 
third had six or fevrer professional... .v^-plo^nnen . '^'J^-^^l'^'^Z another 
fro:n 1 to h in one-third of the centers, 5 m one-ohxra, and t. to j m 

one -third. 

under the auspices of the University of '^^-^^^7^^^ 
Start teacher., ^:ere measured durin:, trainms ana 4° jt y.s fovmd 

attitudes to'.rard child behavior ^^\^^-^^-'^^'^f:^tJ^J^'^ L children: 
- that teachers having personal on^erienco vith u.e en/iron,..c.n.. oi vn( 



(1) identified more vith the Head Start prof^rams; (2) shovred more empathy 
for and eagerness to work vith the ehildren, and (3) held nore optitnistie 
attitudes tov;ard prof^ratn results, Thas the findin^^s of this study have con- 
siderable inplj cations for tnaxip.u^a effeetiveness in Head Start teacher selec- 
tion <xnO plaeecnent. 

The above studies are not only e>^amples of the rcseareh holnr done in the 
field of early ehald;:ood education, they also indicate an increasing concern 
for tliC px-ovision of quality cluoation for pre--school children, V/ith VTonien 
enterinr- the vork force in increasing nunocrs, the need for adequate, inc::- 
pensive, day care for under^-schDOl-a^^e children can be expected to (;rov7. Ilo'.rcver, 
there rer-ains a paucity of data and inf ormtion -on the qualif jcation.s of teachers 
and a considerable noed for u:iiforir. rofjulations and si:anda,rds applicable to all 
early c}:i3.dhood f-cilities ana teachers. In particiHar-, those cenLers opci-at.inr 
outs j do the jurisdiction of the T)ublic sc}yjoIs exiiibit considerable w.riation 
in standards and rc^uLatjons. 

If qu-lity day care is to bQ rrade availabj.c to all children nccc3inr^ su^h 
senaccc^, the des/irabMity of unifovn n-tio::al and/or state and rcflioral 
accredit- tion, certification, and ror^ulations shouJ.d bo con::iderodr /-s s^o^^n 
by bot;! the Westin-hou-e/Ohio U, study and A JJtu^-.^J n Child Care, oxoJJLcnt 
and eficotive services need not be exorbi oanlly oxr.3"hr:ivc nor require a ^ir'^V.' 
educated staff. Tr- establish: -nt of local centers utilizinj^ avain.aole. i^rdi-eroi 
nianpo^^cr (ospecially tcenar^cr^ and jDdorly inci:ividua:i.s), with adce- -te in.-scr^iec 
scvS\ urain^ns, and conformin:- to defiu-te f;tan:lard3 and reculations , 
can contribute to adequate caro for prc-school children. 
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need .or addition.! ^^^^l ^-^^U^'^^^e 
nentioned in the li^^^ratrn'o Obocc.x^es a _^ subjects; 

having the child achxeve ^^^^^ and Spanish and 

developing profic.ency m tne s all^ .5,. .,,0 cu3.tures. The 

San00,C00 biiansml teachers are neeaca. K^/ 
.0 neet the.need, .o^..^^^^ 

..ore vere 1,091 -nior^onecos .^^^^^^^ P^--^ - ^ S . 
States with an cnrol3r.on. of ^.^J^^^^r^ j.-W j„,vior collcces have h.aa 

P3r.on. for "^nc 19 ^Wl ::--2on:;=;t7il.o.st rourfo3.d bot.-een a.coO 
a vorv raiiio. cro^t-h, incica.,n.r„ ^n^^^ increase, the tro^:^.h 

and 1970.iB/ AUhou.h taper.ns o.. ^ Continue 

of cor^niunity collecc ^^SP""^^^'^;:^ ,nth r^r.^-clali^^od hac-vrrounds- 
throu-sh the seventies. "^^--^--^-^•Vif;^ -^^r^- th ''Os and 3\'s do and coiOo. 
ro-rsoconciary ar.d po.t~secon-.urxy ^^f'^^'^ ^^.^ perhnp. t):e Junior 
Tin so:,-.e po-.-cion of this neea, xn .^;j:f,;-^;::;^3 of d '.-..nnd and pXaccnont 
Collcre. co..ld be loohed x.pon as x CaUd ..rooection. arc r^de of 

for c;x-advate. prepared to 'ocacn, .l';4^\;3,.,,,Iivo ^^caneic.o by sub.-.ec-. 

require;.ents for teachers and ox cuire.. ^ . ^oro for 

waiter, by state and by locatxo. a" ..rdficant data cap in an 

the oaroer ocVacatxon f:..eDa. f;^ j:;?;-^'^^,.^., ,,^'icessir.3 roportin- syrtcr;: 
■inportant and .rov.., area ^t^^eh ^Tro.^^^tive applicants vdth jobs, 
vith an associated .^^"^''^'^r^.Z .-his need. 

\70iad represent a cons'crucoive sbrc-to^., 
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H-^ ^y.^ rn + ion"l Education Association, there vrere 282,192 

level thore v;ere 102,175 teac»er ■?»«oj..c,n 1^ -^^^^^l^^^ level, 

and 1R,215 with '=^^''f^ = ^^T^f^lJ^ '^'J^^;;^ ITc^tkorU: cited s= l=eins 

dents cc:r.pletin2 bachelor's and master's acerees.l/ 

vp-q ^v'.--.Po-on- to 1979-30 incT-Ude demand ficurcs for instructior.al 
perso^;efa:;reS:;nSnt: in^^nsti.u.io. o. Mger^cduc^^^ 

S^s-lcredit p.oW- is e>:p3cted to increase fron 902^^.^ 

8,699,000 in 1979. J-rfJ\;:.;^;;1C - insti.u:ian. of 

ed. T.nstruct'OP.a± stafx to se/"/e tnc i— as ..x x.. lo'-p-vo to 701, CCD in 

higher education is expected to ^f^^^^^^^f ^vfe'e 'L' n'^^^^^ 
1979-80. Asain, there is no brcair^own in.uc-..e 
staff needed for teacher education pr'j3:r&.iiis .2/ 

or ry^rt^cuTr concern is the ou7.1iiy of training received by ^'^cacher 

uatior,.", oi- traiiiir.n prosKta, have teei, ]irei>..!eci ,,„„.„.-Meut jncludes 

?her.e .-.re the ro3 taring : A report on rcr.cner =f»=J-°^./^VHei^ ^or theJc 
-co..c.dat.on.^o. opti^ PJ.g- t e:::'S::;Si:^^=« in Ohio, 

tnents of ncedi^, and performance critcr.ia.fi/ 

The Aaerloan Association of Colleces for ^--^^^'^^Ij;:^^, 
.uid"s to some of the model education prosrams, ^^Decii.calO.,. ti.ose develop. 
ISrIda, I'^ssachasetts and the University of Pxt-.sburcn.5/ 

Byracase University developed in 1963 a comprehensive education pr^^^^^^^^ 
for ealSary teachers desicned^to ;d.ptable by J ,f J^--;^: 

^rarious conoonentr include prerequisites, esoir.ax.ca J^:^^^....^ in- 

ibinS^ study of the refined specifications of the program.G/ 

A 1970 Svnoosiur. enabled secondary teachers to ^^^'^''I'i^'^^f'^ 
after three to' five years in the cLassroo... This Symposium has MO.d . S3.,ni 



ficant indications of the quality of teacher training and recommendations for 
future education procrarr.s. Tnese teachers felt their training, did not prepare 
them to (1) handle special problems of tcenar^ers, and (2) utilize innovative 
techniquer. . Recomr/.endations included (l) teaching opportunities in the fresh- 
man year, (2) rp.ore active participation of hiGh school principals and teachers 
in students preparation to teach, (3) contact with hi^h school students in both 
teaehinr^ and non-toachinc situations, and (^l) special training in certain fields 
includin{5 recent developments .7y 

Other suGCestions for teacher education program devclop:ient are offered 
in the F.lo ri ra Ex pa r j r:ent ♦ liiistituted on an experi-ontal basis, the pror;ran\ 
vras designed zp fulfill certain, needs of education students at the University 
of Florida. These i]:eluded: (l) earlier and n:ore varied expsriences with 
children, and (2) a \7ider variety of experiences and development of e:>:perx mental 
ist orientation. The resiatin:; lo'.;er attrition rate of education students vus 
a measure of the pro:;ram^s success. 8,/ 

An experir.ent at Bri{;hari Young University produced evidence that students 
taught by a "continuous progress" method scored s:ignificantj.y higher vhen tested 
than students taurht in the traditjonal .lcctujre-discu::sion class. This "con- 
tinuous progress" netiiod provides ob.iectivcs, assigi.r ents, guides, and intro^- 
duetory readings, but then pcr-its the student to worh !:ore on his oxn, <and 
at his personal r:?to of progresr. .9/ 

The attitudes of elementary teachers to\:ards i.rathenntics \:as the focus 
of a study air.ed at changing these attitudes and deteru.lning the relo/tionsh-ip 
betvreen attitudes to^.rard, i.id achievement in, uathenatics. Through the st\r3y 
of "enriehr.ent probler:s" it \.us found that etttitudes bccarr.e more positive and 
achievement increased > 10/ 

At the Oregon College of Education t\:o approaches to^aixl teacher prepara- 
tion vere studied for their effectiveness ---the Blooh program and the traditn::nal 
program, Ti:e Block program vhere eudcat ion students had more direct pupil con- 
tact ar^'i involvei^ent in instruction v;as significantly riore effective than the 
traditional prograi)^. -^rhich consists of less contact and more observation.]!,/ 

Although these studies cover various aspects of teacher training, the 
primary conclusion to be dravm from them is that effective teacher preparation 
shou3d invojve the education student in nore actual teaching situations in 
varying environments. And second, these experiences need not begin as they 
traditionally do at the final stage of the training program. In fact, they 
can and should begin much earlier. This vould then permit tlie student to 
determine early in his college career v;het]:or or not he \;ishes to pursue 
teaching as a profession, and \;hich area of the profession his tep]>erir;ent and 
abilities are best suited for. It v;ould also er/ible super^/isors, instructors, 
etc*, to c'^^aluatc the student's potential as a teach.er. In effect, it woul-d 
institute a "screening process" \:hich, by being initiated early in the training 
process, vrovJLd not detrimentally afx*ect the student's opportanity to enjoy i;he 
full benefits of liigher education and his career pla^is. The \'alue of car3^y 
teaching experience xn eonjunction vritli "screening" is enhanced vhen the problem 



n r^-..-icvaarly in certain subject areas) is considered, 
of teacher over-sr.pply (pai oiciaaroy 

• « rrreater de-oth the problems, methods, 
The follovrins studies ey^^mne Create r d, 
and deve3op.ents 3n student teach.nc or .ntern.h.p. 

Student T,^. One o^.the^^-t^inpo^^^^ 
e6.nce.tT^n—n<i^y^'^ experience is the ^^^^l^l^'^ ^^^^..^^^ ,,,,, procrr.r-S v..iT cou- 
Hovever, there is no uniform ^"P?^-°=^^^,^° ^^^j'^Jl^n:. . A 1967-68 study exar.ar.es 
siderabiy anon, ^^^^^^^ 'f^l^^^^^-yc^sit^s in four states 
these di-rrerenoes in 2p ^^^f ^-^^4°^,;:-;;, ■ Sor.o of these rariations -.-ere : 

(rankrVrrk^ to 25 .Hh an average 

ers r)cr college oi ^nivi,..o. o.y 
of i^'). ^ 

. ^ . 4„. r-r oyo'-^rionce is further 
rnis 3acv. of unifo.v„ity in Ai, ^cSion of School 

sv,p->ort?d by a ='.v:-vO:,- ur.aorx=.!:-r> V 'tp School' r,v..tc..T. vlth 12,000* onroitoiio 
S?;.ator3. The A--i-t'°" - i-olvoA in th. tro.irans 

:f,,rorp3cUvc S;;:iornn.'-(2) little- u,>iror,^ty exist. .13/ 

' A Pilot center to vr^^-f^i:^:::'^f^^:i:'^^. 

,«s forr,c<l in Kc.t ''-'^•^^'^^^-^^.^^^^.U^o Dcp.rt.ent of Ea.==t.cn. 
in=tnv>tions, one comity school ; , ^^,,u-vx& to the satas mrao.^^ 

M its besinni.:., the project a^;-^-- toachin,. v.^.s of m ne .ecKs ' 

of suT>cn-ir.in:; •i.eachcrs m 12 f^^^;;,,:^^ aovelov.ed an ad,.inlstratiyo .lane- 
(full day) duration. Prjir«r.xJ.y ,"1 ,^ .-oes and utilize the oc.l 

S-:..*.ich could consultation, a:-.a 

talent viithin the cooiKraoj.iio at.cncic, 
foodbach.l]i/ 

Another- attc.pt to upgrade ^f^^f^^'S^^'^r'''- 
reccived h- both teachers and ^f'^':^'^,^ « nodilV the role ef.'-'f , 

vc. ners. This 'ne-j Eooel v.w j,,^, ^,,4 providins special in- 

;'sing 'cachers by increasins thear f ; i^^f/i,'/,, LrforrM less supervision 

len-ce tra.inin£ prosranr, for then. 0=li'-ce -^y conducted semimrs fel' bo.n 
and ;?sel•^■ation, instead f^^^'^^f^Ss^l^S ; rivided ImovfledEC a.-,a stalls 

r„ns=Sarafr=M.iorr:^5ru::sffntera 

Ihe need for ..oi-e ,»ifor. =-"f-f «Xor"t%i^S"rcSsary to 

prorrarw. This in tui-n coula leaci oo 
across -state certification. 
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student Tonnhinr^ Behaviors and Special Tec hniques . In addition to pro- 
jects or x^TO-va-Zs for Generally up-rading the student teachin- experience, there 
have been"si.ccial T^rojeets, research, etc. on the behavior and behavior modil'i- 
.-ation of student teachers in the classroon setting. Under the auspices of tne 
iW-S Cooperative Research Branch, a study ^-as ir.ade to determine the effective- 
ne-'- of s^rvJation traininr; as a uethod" of prcsontins crntical teachin-' prob- 
lems and its effect on student teaching be! /ior. Student reaction'^ to S'aul^a- 
tions ire re favors, le but effects vrere not clear cut .16/ 

For a study of the multi-dir.'.ensioiiality of teachin:; behaviors, hO 
c-econdarv ard 2? elerrisntary stu-Jcnt teachers •.•rore obser/ed. The rosiats in- 
dicated that behaviors ircre quite sJcail"r to those of the traditional elassroou 
and vere Lac/.in-i the varjety'of behaviors included in the on-campus training 
progranis . iv/ 

A sva-vey of kh?. tccacher education inbtitutions (lICATE ac reditcd) re- 
v"?led th'-t "'76 U5;ed uicroteachin-;. Of the ihl ii^titutions ansverin- a com- 
prehensive cuesoionnaire, 72^o u';ed nicroteachin- in the yenei^l methods course, 
)j3p 3n the sub.-icct metliods course, and iG', in student teachiiis. I'-^ny respond- 
ents indicated" that ir.icvoteachinr. rc-ultcd in improved attitudes to-.7urd educa- 
tion and incr-.^ased teachintj ability. 18/ 

There is a fairJy detailed description of microtea chins at Bricham Younc 
Universitv in Mhich t}:e "Micro" session is videotaped and played bac]^ after \;hich 
a "Reteach'' session is arranged and also tap-d. Of the trainees, 9o?5 felt they 
benefited fron aicroteac.hing.19/ 

Tlie use of in-ceraetion analysis is also canning fj'.vor in pai\Y teacher 
edvication institutions as a n?ans of achievir:' dcs:irable tcachin- bohav.lors.^ 
At the U>v=vo-"sity of So^ith Florida, the effects of interaction ana.lysiS on sou- 
dent tcacre-s' verbal behaviors -..ore obf :rvcc!. It v?as found that the cripenir.enT.?! 
group (those receivin- feedback from the sysLerr.atie observations) used more 
student ini-^iated talk, more pi^.ise and more extended use of student xdcas th;-,n 
the control group. 

Th« "ate^orics of the Flanders Interaclion AnaD^/sis system and other 
technioues~'such as micro teachang and simulation can and are used in con.junctxon 
vith on" a>^other. T^-.e m.ethods have all rr.ct "srith rarying degrees of success; 
each h-vin- a ijositive effect in term.s of altering teaching behaviors and intro- 
ducinf- n*-vt '^ore effective classroom techniques. The advantages of these tech- 
niou"S are: (l) the onxjortvinity of learning teaching methods in a limited cl.ass- 
voom sitvration (raicrotenching) , (2) analysis of the effects of various teaching 
behaviors and -che verbal interactions of students and teachers (interac-cion 
analvsis), and (3) the oo^^ortunity of examining in retrospect those bchav.aors/ _ 
methods most and least effective (videotaping). Thus, the prospective teacher xs 
not simnlv thrust into a DubD.ic scr.ool classroom and then supervised by collefc 
suT3crvis-rs and cooT>eratinr. teachers. Rather, the student begins m the siral.lcr 
more controned environ::ent and gradually learns, by observing his o'.^n pcrforcancc, 
those ciethocis moot conducive to an optinnl learning environment. 
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tminins. Eijht-U-o percent of 2H7 ^^^^'J^^^^^^^,,, i^fori-ition «s elicited: 
of the OoUKilof Graduate Schools inelolioinn ^^ pajortty of course 

(1) 38 Offered 6t. if-Lf a S^rmreiulvcion, a?.d (3) the 

requive-cncr. ;'.'^°;;3 ^ orep^ire school personnel in arecis of 

ScSi^Sfon! >;Sn"iel='.r«'d t^.t-the n«.ers of these pro^ra.. he-ve .n- 
creased since l^SU.l/ 

college courses, ?nd (6) x-o..eaich, Approvcc travel and 

activities, (^) our.sme roi.-. .^t;;: r-rt ^ on-^d. Hov.'cvcr, coHV-.-e coror.cs 
inscrvice t-^nin, vore^c . .^^^^ sa^x,; increase. 

o:c:si:Su;1"ei.5 ;^:rclief arnecc^sa^ at sone point in the tcachc.'. caroe..^ 

The question or ..:ethor the MA i-^-^naoIe ^"^^^ 
for sala^T increase .-as the .uooect ronulted 
District in_ic65 and -^^^-^^f S'evia^ncrin Tavor of a the 1-7. de- 

in t-.e conc-us.on t]:a .ne e xs l^'^^^;^'^^^^^^ ,avanced decrees by cdu- 
Sr:rSrS;?^and^;ic- i^^^^^ Of this findin. .orit further a.ten..on. 

.he pr.h3.. vhich ari.es fr.n a perusal^f '^ZsSS:-'::i l^^^^^^oo 
courage continued professional . j^J^^^^!^,^??;: .un^ education for 

is not a certain ir.cVicator of c:rc.^-^Z^"^^^no^i'^^r>^^ i^o keen abrc.-st of 
teacher, is n.oo.r.ary to ^eet cnan^^nr .-cas .na c^^u^^^ .^^^^ 

ncK devolopronts ^-^'i^^f^^^^^f-li^.;^^^ ..ho.e undercraduate 

trial courses, {?.) Lcachers o. one l^'' ^.^.^ enj-e of other ethnic /cultural 

backgrounds have not proviuec of in..o^v.tive 

^^^5; r4 at ;n^^^^ The fono.ine repots re- 

:SJ;?nJ So.^t;:rand^r:iic;nal surveys indicate teacher^expressed needs ana 
current school system pract..ces. 

In a r.ia-,«st survuy, it v.-«s found ttet -'^^^ft^-^^^^^^:^ 

.„d Visits to , , 

;:Ser:-f¥o!liro ^^^^^f^^ ^^^^^x ^ 

Zl SSAVI; X£S:::^£l^^r^;S^lr ^r^or^U. training ...s to 

improve tcachinc r.kills.5/ 

-:r::1,r^:;- :s ^i're""™ S:tVri:r5L4rtS!'"A.^ 

r^if :tS'":«u':;uLln°i:.p'r^;;,e;, t,,cre is an increasing demand for cna 



implementation of other activib^e^ 'Vh^ n . ■ 
Education and Profe.sionarst^n^-?^s 4f "f""'. 

as v;ays to stimulate inservnce .^^^^ fl) '^^^^ ^-o^ovina activity e. 

(3) coni^unity activity; (M ^oii vic-'-ii^ Group .tudy; (2) surrner ctudy; 

tion in profo.sional I^sic a ion" "r';°e'i/?.^ ''f'''" P-^icl^a- 

or reject any incervice t^ro-ron vh-v.^ t'^^^"' """^ teachers be free to ccceo- 
Of schodulin, .nd t..e to SSue in en^^ ' r? Probic"" " 
on opportunities for profekv- or-^l rro .ho ' f "'^ ^-^^'^i--^^!. A report 
of the urban districts 3 ne:i u^^ed i r it " T ^" "^-^^l-^^: .^,0i^•^(S5-■; 

970 (YS;;) provided ^^or^s^^:'irT76l (G^^ ^-^^"^'^^'^''^ --^^--L- act.iv S?s, 
Leaves of absence for m^of'Z..sio"'l r.i?'''* P^ovxc.oa university extension cou'.e^ 
such leaves v^ere, (granted b' of - f^^^on^ ^^^"^ «y-sten.. m S^-^x" 

ance at pvofe.s..io::oi neetii^^ T/^o" . "'^r''-' ^^OOf enrollincnt) .-or a^^:^-^ 

38.7^^ and paid nacbaticS'b -l.^^l) -^ssio:.! st.ay .ore granted ^^"'^ 
of teachers invoive-i in --Vr^X ' ' ''•'-'J --o scat Lion arc r-^ve.^ o., . - 

tho.r attit:.d:rto:L:ri:j:::i:r.s;2:!f ' to/^j:^;^-;?^^^^^^ 

they considered most boneD-lcial! Cenerally and those proo;rar.s 

Of in.S^ic:';?::':?^-::? r^rj-^ indication Of the effect..^.... 

attitu.es. The off^troftS^e"?-:/? ^'^^^^"^^ ^^^^^ I'^havl;.:'-: 
mscn-ce trainin. .-ore dete^ i^d ^5 r^if o.o:nb3 .^tion vle.h dnLcn.ive 

Gracu:.tes assigned to schools/ Se t--;^^ f^" ^^^'Pf^'^n:: t-.;o ^.voups o.^" nov 
service trainin:;) 3ho-.red sJr-n --cant ^ Vn^! ^"'■^^ ^''^^""^•^^''^ ^^^"-^-^ ^-^^^^ in- 
spooial treatment).. TcachintT.L'S;,^,^,^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^'^ -^^-^^rol ,:roup (no 

dxa noz ch'Mv-fi sicnificantly".?/ -"'-^-'^^ -"''^••'"^^ -n:proveacnt althoii^-h attitiides 

sored by I-.v) en;ioyed sin -."^^ L^c..? " ^^^^^I^^'^-'Y"^'^''^^ of science teuchi:,, 
areas of cor.p.te.oy v.-ere r^^ su^l .:':r ^-^"^^ '^^^ teaehcr.3. /ine 

Also teac;:c-r.nur>ll verbal i- jl^!^ : " ' ^ :^!.4^-:'Vo:nent indicated in o-S-, 
cnviron:_ent.37 ' ----caon a.aac/s.s indicated an improved eaisir;.:. 

Attitudes ^1Se::LSl:\Sfadc^nj?:^:f t?'l''^'^ ^^"^^ ^l-^^^- 
vealea .ro^ ,a.ns on .ean scores Sir^^^JSbl: ^^^^^^^^^ 

particSrrS^sup.Jn:j-j- ^f-^^^^ (and in t.o cases, science in 

addition to inservice traJ ir; . ^f or t^o n '^"^^ °^ ^^'^■^^^^^'^ i" 

further study to determine the f...; ^r!""' appear beneficial and oG.ocrve 

this program. The rajor prob-ie^:3 here n t ^"-^"•^ive iDplenientation of 

tion ',:hich can be inc^-ooLt^ ^to t'e ie .^f -f''-' -'-""^^""^ inservice educa- 
students of teacher~tir;.e, a^^i to^^?iSv ^ . ^ ' •'^^'.^^•'=1^- ^.-ithout deorivJn-^ 
r.euts, greater status, a.^d ^c^cn-! o^": Salary incre. 

teaener activity in this area. ^JeV l1 'r'"''"^ ''•'^'''^"^^^ encoura-n. 
the .nservice training vill uiti ri^'ion-^Vx" h-'" '""''"^ '■^'^ ^-"^^c^l 
be such .hat teachers are r.otivatec't^ ^^^t'r^^'''^^'''" offeri,.,-;. should 

-a .... ^„„p-;i-;.. ^^j^^cr^ 
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The introduction of adults other than the professional teacher into the 
/irnerican schoolroom is a coripcirata vcly reccr.t and, for :nr;.ny, a prorrdci^vj 
devclop:/.ent. 'L'hc use of the nub- or paraproi'or./vJonal riar/.^: a trend not only 
in the' educational field, but in other service fields such os health and 
social v;ork viiere personnel £horta:;er, have been acute. 

In education, dv^hii^, the fifties and sixties, professional personnel 
shorta{:es av^ued for the develox..cnt of the rarGprofessio:ial role. In acld:ltion, 
the ST>ccial learnin^; and co:r:riUri\cation needs of the disadvantaf;cd child, the 
•DliGht e^nd xho ujircst of the ujider^ducatcd in an incroar.;n:;ly autc.io i,od society, 
T)luS the nc;; resources available to the schools throu{:;a Or.O, ••IDXA, etc., led 
to the nc-.r careers rnovcrx-nt essentially a c-osicn for the cnploynont and^ 
traininj; of persons^ often poor, \:ho lached traditional educational certifi- 
cation requiro:ncnts. l/ 

Accordinj; to a recent estir;.ate approximately 200, 000 teachinj^ a-joes are 
cua\ront3^^ e::pioycd by school districts thjrou^iiout the country. ?/ 'lliore is 
a crucial is'sue"^ raised here that has inportanr- policy and pro3ram plr-.nin:^ 
implications. In vievr of the tre:..cndous oxess of graduate teachers forecast 
in relation to the dcr^and for the seventies, is it desirable to intrccluce 
paraprofessionals into the syst-:rr. in such larr^o, nu:nbers? For tnose vho see 
in the cujrrent public school situation urgent need for substantial chin:jo, 
the ansver :1s affirmative. ^I'he use of paraprofossionals :i s consonrnt ;:lth 
tiic ir.ove-'ient to,:ard ''open classroo'^.?;," to^rard differentiated staffJn^: proterns, 
and to'o'ard nroater cor- .unity involvorx-nt in t:ie scnools. As such, it '■5:as^ 
{gained ;.:or.e:itu:.: a::d nore ii oporto n^ly, support fron puba.ic schools, professional 
or;:oni^ations, teacher trainin;; instJ tutions, rnd civil service af;enc; cs. 3/ 
Both the /-j/.erican redoration of Ver/jljevs and, the rational ::ducation /^crocia- 
tion have rc'de policy sli^ter/tents supportin.;; the use of preprof essjo! '^J.s m 
the schools. };oth orf-ajd^ations a(;ree that"proprefessior.:'.:is" have i/ade P^-^i- 
tive DiToact on education n;id are acceuted as valuable ncr.bors of the education 
team." y 

Despite this erowlnr/ acceptance, a survey of the literature related to 
paraprofescioiiuls reveals a si c^^^.if leant finding 'irith re^rard to the traioiin^ 
of teacher aides — too often, such training appears to be cither hapba:^.ard 
or rai'do^A, or comnletcly J.achinj. A 1963 Pennsylvania stud^^ 5/ points out 
that only % of ail scl-.ool districts jn fennrvlvania verc e:nplo:vinr'; teacher 
aides, luid or these districts, none had teacher aide training procr^^^^ at the 
elcr.entaiT level. Anotlier I968 study, based on a survey of principals, teacner 
librarians, and teacher aides in 17 Texas Gulf Coast School Districts, 6/ con- 
cludes that rlthou;;;:! teacher aides con bo utilized in instruction?.! as \:ell as 
noninstructionc^L roles, })reparation and prescrvice training for the aides is 
ladcin^. Rirthcr, a fairly extensive study of teacher aides in Missouri for^ 
Die 1906-67 school year, 7/ empliasizes tnat t'ne naiiner of recruitment, selectao 



training, and utilization of aides \ns still haphazard. Specifically, with 
regard to training, the Missouri study noted th.at aide training prograas 
were either undeveloped or nonexistent. Another, more recent study condr-,ted 
in Kevr York State (llew York City excluded) disclosed that of all of the 
districts responding to a sur\^cy, only 2%'o provided a special training pro- 
grevn for au.xiii-'xry pc^rsonnel, and on.ly l6,5f; participated ^.rith other insti- 
tutions and organi'^ations in training prograi^s for paraprofessionals. 8/ 

These findings suggest that the recomnendations regarding the training 
of au^ciliaries offered by V.oviTSin and Klopf in their definitive study on 
a\u:iliary personnel in education are not "being followed in the nation 
publJc scliool system. This is especially significant since IBcnrcan anil Klopf 
contend that training is "the essential factor in the effective use of para- 
professionals, and er.ployrrient without training appears to present ir^aiiy 
problcr-s/' Sp^-cific recoi..r:ondations outlined by Bour.an and Klopf which eppear 
require more systero.tic ?ripler::entation in the public schools are the following! 
(l) that the tiaining program "be plc-nned cooperatively by school systeMs, 
institutions of higher learning, cor.T.unity action agencies, profesjsio;ul 
staff, and participants, (2) that booh pro.essr.onals and auxiliaries v-ho 
are slated to work togCv^her in a clxissroor/i setting receive preser\^ice training 
on a tear, oasis, (?>) 1'./ b auxiliaries receive prcsei^viee training to develop 
eorv.rani cation and other concrete s]:ills, (h) that aiixiliarics eonti.MU'a to 
receive a coriprehensive in-depth inservice prograni of developnent and super- 
vision, (5) that profess ioiials and auxiliaries continue to receive inscrvico 
training on a team basis, and (6) that pro(;rar-.s at institutions of }iigher 

cducvatiou be dcvelop-d in order to provide the oiUviiliary with additior.al 

ska lis for upward :;.ovcr.;cnt on the ca:/cer ladder" ♦ 9/ 

Sev:i7^al additional st'jd-^es which etrphari'/.e tlat the specific Bov:: .in and 
Klopf reco:.':.end'.;tic)ns, apparently are not boin;, iLiplein:intcd in the public 
schools sl-o-xld be rr:entioned. A iJash-^ ngton, stuoy on the use of indigenous 

nonprofessioni'.ls in tl.e hu--.an ser-vice agencies j discusses the iinpact of the 
nonprofessional on the professional in a classroom settings 10/ 'The stuoy notes 
that one proble:! ererging froia t].e introaucLion of aides into the elassroon 
^,'as the difficulty teaci.ers encountered in reconciling derrmds for tin.e re- 
quired for aide super^/ision vath tliat required for the learning needs of the 
class, and resultingly, the dcvelop-rent of hostility tovrard the oide. One 
cannot help but surnise that this difficulty ana resulting hostility could have 
been alleviated if a preservlee training program for the teaclicr and the aide ha.d 
been conducted on a team basis* This training appeared 2/-,cl:ing, ho.wever. 

Another study, conducted in South Carolina, cmpahsizes that of the teacher 
aides responding to a svir.*ey, 78'/^ indicated that they did not Inve any pre- 
service ti^tiining by the district before being assigned to the c3iissrooni and 
kTp did not have any training by the district before or after being assigned 
to the elassroon • 11/ 
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_ A sxirvcy of the literature related to pcraprofcssionals reveals of-cr 
sicniXicano findin-s -.ath regard to the utili'/.c-tion of tcocner aid-s '^-I'r.st 
the teacher aide role appears to need definition .and effective utilixatjon * 
appc-ars to be laciiins. The f;tudy of teacher aides in 1? Texas Gulf Coa.'it 
^c,;ooj Disor.ctr; XtJ concJ.-.<.de,s that '.."hile teocher aides can bo utiliz-d in 
an :uir.tructio:-.al >.:cll an in a noni;:scractional camcity, nonothele.or,, the 
role c. Che aicic needs Airther definition. 'Ite jWoylvanja study, c^tc-d 
earlier, 13/ lends s-apport to the ]acV. of effective utilization of anV-.<; by 
poin.in;^ to tho lack of :1 p.l. cre.t of pvincipalc ar,d dicorcani.ation of U-tchers. 
iri ,..i:3;;o^ari .<;.uay, also ':itod earlier, 1^/ po-j!:ts out that the utilization of 
aaccr, m Massouri school districts ^.-a'i " scnc-Zoai; hap-iazard. " 

Second, the utilisation of aides, in so.r.o 'cases, does not awear to vc- 
Icase ohc oeccher for .:=orn instractio;i~oricntod or professional-ljT.es of " 
acL.vn.oics /- case in pcint is the sbudy of to^clior aides in the inetro.^olitan 
school dis.rico of Por-ola:vi, orc;;on. 11>/ This sLuJy, based on cxbensivo data 
anaysis anci c..-...-:ervations of teacher ■r'ides and profe.ssionals, conc]u::c-' i.--.t 
XiiG nonprofc.':.":;o.-.al teacher aide "prc.cU)t:ed raich f oro instruction in 
hour Class d?y t);an did t-. chers v.-lth or v-it'iout aides." Sr.-ccifican- , the" 
a^ce.._prc:-.ueed a -eon 127 rlnuccs of :l-struction per day co^onrcd vlth a j-.an 
109^ = -.r:u..cG .o:-: onc.ir supcw-isin- t<Tc^ers. I^o.rther, the no>,r,:rofcss^ o- Ir, 
por.ovr-o lo:,;; ro'ati)ie, clc-vical, nor.-=.struct:i o):-.! vork per day than ^••i.-- f-e 
suror-.-sr.nr;, ocaoi.ors. Jn fact, thoy crrper.ocd a i.-.aan 1.T8 dc.P.y r.iinuter o:- ' 
roa-..,;o tasks co:rxa-ed to a noan 12? daily ninutco by the- s-.r^orri sin^'tc acr.ers. 

The relatively rccer.t and still deve.lcpin;: Career Cpoor tunities Prorrau 
ol v.2c_-:.rcau of .rucati o:;^l ?or.>o:-ol Bqvc lop: v;ith its 1^;? nrojccLs in 
^0 suvoos, n.;'con, ]). C, and rvcrco .^ico, -.-hile it trains onlv a s-a]i 

irc..ct:ion (uj/j-i- ic-,) of all aidc.-s cu:c:oT.nt.ly c: ::)lo;/.^d :in the oublic\sc'r.oon ' 
sycvevi, could provide a t^-aini-- r-odel for other r,r,rc-:^rofcrr;jo"')i t-.o----.. 
;:o-.-;cvor, evalv' tions of prrforMancc of student.:, the cara->r,o.fcssiona.l s and 
oe_ao;,or3 usin,; the:ii '..-ould be, essential to insure f-.at tho'^oals have c-c-n 
acnieved. 
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The problem of certification is becoming increacing.ly impoi-tant certi- 
fication bai;ed on performance rcpresentins newer aspects receivinr; great attention. 

The AtnerD can Association of CoUokcs for Teacher Education (AACTE) presents 
conp^-ehenGive data on certJ f: cation for all education Jevels and for all uccrces 
a-v.-a'^ded from both AAC'j?, nieir.ber and r/jn-n-.crVoers institutions. Data prc^-.cnvata on is 
by state and oy fiCo-raDh.ie ror.ion. Totals for I967 are as fo3.].ov;s : (1) 
391 MS rer-Jmonts eligible for initial certification, Ujll^S-l^^inderrarten; (j>^^^'^- 
elencntarv; i,203-ounior hich; 87,699-hi(ih school; 19,Hl2-spoeial teachers ; (2} 
hoKlers of the -R-i taliinr, f;3xiduate credits to becpn-.e eligible for anitial ce-'uj- 
fication-..9,389; (3) K-Vf and other l.'A's.-5,512 and 8,333 resp-cti veXy, cImlioIo 
for initial certification; {k) sixth year diplouas and certi fi catcs— 2,^:^9; ana 
(5) PhD--3,H26.l/ 

In a survey of certification requircnents , the Uational education Association 
reported tliat M dcrp.rccr.; were reouired by all states for beginnin:: hi(;h school 
teachers, and by k'l states for begintii nf. clerr.entory teachers. Eichtcen sxatcs re- 
quired five year prep:vration for full certification.?,/ 

As an c:vai-.>.Dle of a state statistical report on certification, thr!"Goor{-ia 
Kduc-ation Statist: es"i3 noteworthy. The report presents data on the nur.bors of 
certific:-.tes issued to j^rineiT:-.!?; and teachers, years of coIIcbo expor-enco ol 
rocin)icnts, and a svsLcr.i-by-sys.e-i r.ri;a::do-.-.Ti for teachers. In addition, ^tiicre is 
a r.^osenttrtion of i:;v>.bcrG of teachers certified and perccnts fron 19';:3"l;o oo 
J9S9-70. 'ihe n-j.-.bor of cortificates issued annuaUy to tec.chers and pr;^n--' p-.ls has 

than doubV-d diuMn--; this tit-- -eriod {22,kh2 to )!3,203). Since 19^0-61, tne 
increase has been fron 3'^,10':- to 203, There has been a sicniiicant decrease 
in the mrbers of less -than-f our -yec.r certificates issued. For cranpj.e, 
1960-61, 2h J.Gk eertificator. -w-cre, four-yc:',r, 2,U78 were three-year, and 1,1(>2 ^rere 
two-year and lesr.. lio-.rever, iu 3.969-70, these figures ^;ere 37,720, h?o, and Ii09 
resp-ctivclv. - Corrosuondin--ly , thoTC h.as been eonsloarable increase m Ixve- 
and" six-year certificates — froM 5,905 to 8,380 for five-year and 75 to l,.-^22 
for six year certificates, 3/ 

Of prit-iry jr-.Dortance are the types of certification standards and requirc- 
nents teachers nusi:." r.eet. A3.thoi-<^-h published in 1962, Conant's book, xj}e 
i^ducntion of A".c:vcan Teachers, includes a notevrort-hy an-.lysis of eerti-.i cation. 
ATlJiTinxT'oTpubiicavion, Vcouirer.ents and standards were changing; this 3S 
still the caf.e at tlie iv.-csent tir.e. The author states "that certification re- 
quirements are not rigidly enforced" with issuance of energeney credentials 
nusti-^ied by shortage of Dorsonnel. The conclusion drav;n by Conant vras that 
existin." policies c3o not result in quality teaching, he 3?ound that state respon- 
sibility for all asnects of the tcac/ier education pvog:-au is a barrier to itr.prove- 
tn-nt, and rceonrr.ended that the teach.or education institutions assume greater 
responsibility for activities oecra-rin;- in the college or university classroom. 
In turn, states would regulate the student teaching or internship phase ci the 



trainjng experience. This "restricted state -approved program approach" vras felt 
by Conant to be the most viable alternative to the problem of certification. U/ 



A "Critical Analysis" of Conant sets forth the five procedures Conn.nt 
advocates for reform of teacher eaucation/certification: (l) responsibility for 
certification to be placed on colleges and miiversities , (2) cl'issroom perfor^rance 
to beco^ae the major certification factor, (3) local syG:;crus to assime a greater 
responsibi2dty for on-the-job traininr;,. (U) state authorities to becoir.c Lnainly re- 
sponsible for supervising practice teachin,^ and on-tho-job training;, and (5) 
learning by teachinr: to replace nethods courr;es» Ho'./'cver, one of the primaxv 
barriers thv.-^rtino 3a.rge scale implementation of these x>^ocedurcs and other inno- 
vative plans and ideas is the lack of genercilly accepted comprehensive criteria. 5/ 

An example of an inno\^tive procediu'e consistent in some respects \rxth the 
first procedure in Conant *s plan is that of V/ashington State. lie re the povrcr 
for dev-.iloping teacher education curricula is placed in the colleges and uni- 
versities, rather than the State Department of Education. 6/ 

Kevr York State Department of Education also reeorr:mends tliat stando^rds 
which ^7ill eventually lead to competency-based certification should be developed 
by representatives of public schools, teacher education institutions, teachers, 
and tcaclier education students.?/ 

Coinpetency-based certification is the subject of a report on stanc3ards in 
'Washington State. This state ^^ nevr certification regulations are based on four 
standards: (l) professional preparation to continue throughout the educator 
career, (2) preparation agencies to include not only colleges and universities 
but also school organizations and professional associations, (3) perforrcance in 
relation to defined objectives to be the basis of prernration, and (U) teacher 
preparation and career development to be individuali7.ed.8/ 

The search for effective criteria and standards for certification to 
achieve quality teacher education has led to the concept of performance-based 
certification and performance -based teacher education. The problem of where the 
focus of i)erformanco -based certification should be \-rd.z discussed at a conference 
in liiamd, Florida. A report resulting from this conference concludes that the 
focus vMZt be on the products of teacher behavior in terms of student outcomes 
and oti:ier defined objectives as opposed to simple teacher behavior. It >:as felt 
that this focus would: (l) allow for variations of teaching style, (2) den'^and 
clear goals on the part of the education system generally, and (3) be valuabl^e 
as a way of removing "guess vrark" from the hiring process. 9/ 

The relationship between porformnce-based certification and performance- 
based teacher education is examined in a study published by the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education. 10/ Teacher education is discussed in 
detail in term.c of curricula in a University of Georgia study. The performance 
specifications listed in this study describe comp-etencies or competency require- 
ments which teachers shoul.d possess for maximufii effectiveness. Desired behaviors 
(22U) are clrassified and 80 specifications containing selected personality 
characateristics are also presented. 11/ 
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There are a number of studies which present ccj-tification requircrrients and/or 
qualifications needed for teachers in special subject areas. An Office of 
Education sponsored study has made a\'73Lllablc a staLe-by-state presentation of 
certificatjon rc:3Ujrc[nents for teacherr of modern x'oroiGn lannuages and includes 
credit and houi' rcnuirerients for certifi ration at the. eierrentary and sccor.dary 
levels and for super\usor or coordirator certification. 12/ 

Although it docs not focus on ccrtirication, a study of bilingual education 
also gives qualifications for teachers of inodern forcirni lannur^-cies along vj-ith 
der^O;'/.raDhic data on speakers of lan{iuarcs other than -English* 13/ 

A report concerned vrith the certification of secondary school iratheaatics 
teachers presents descriptive information of their c.erLification on a riational 
basis* This information includes ninir^l nurabers of hours required and certi- 
fication requirer.-nts f;cnex't>.lly. Current practi-ces in Nevr York and reconinenda- 
tions from mthei.aticians and imtheriatics teachers are discussed. l|i/ 

A national su5n,^ey (including the District of Columbia and Puerto Eico) 
of state certific?vtion of readin,-^ teachers and specialists found that: 
(l) 25 a(';encies req\iired certification i"or readin3 specialists, (2) special 
trainin-j Vz-as not required for teachers or supeivisors of reading classes 
or pr:){jransj (3) eJ^ht reading; certification credentials met the standards of 
the International Keading Association»15/ 

Focusing on the acadeaic subject areas generally and Enf.lish in particular^ 
Donald R. Tuttle examines certification practices, educational preparation^ and 
teacher misassicnT:?nt in two articles. He discusser the positive effects of 
IIDFA and eirphasizos the imbalance in preparation of English teachers vs. teachers 
of nonacadcirdc subjects. As an cxa,rnple, Ohio statistics are cited shovrlnr; that 
althou:;h (with fevr exceptions) home economics and industrial a2rts teachers must 
earn at least 2k semester hours in their fields for certification, the n}aoority 
of English, C};er;:istry, and French teachers earned less than 2h, The National 
Council of Teachers of English estimates tha.t hO^G]o of English teachers are 
not adequately prepared. The author also b3^rr.es poor certification requirements 
and preparation pnxctices, and the resuJ.Lin^ adrpdnistrative confusion in hiring^ 
for the misasGi{3ni.oent of teachers and teacher selection problcri:Sol6/ 

The lack of f-eneral3.y accepted standards as a basis for the planning of 
teacher certification and teacher education related thereto is supported by 
the findings of various sur\^oys of state requiren^ents . Althou:;h this article 
is concerned more vrith teacher education, it is also significant in terir-s 
of certification, regarding certification and trainin^^ as inscpai^ble parts 
of the same process - the production of effective teachers. 

The development of quality criteria appears to be the first necessary step 
tovr-ard the establishment of imiform certification requircnients . The need for 
specialists in particular areas, and the apparent growing increase of teaching 
specialists, indicate a need for certification standiirds relating to specific 
subject areas . 

( 
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IX. TEACIiEKS OF TIIS BIG/v3)VAIITAG:® 
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IX. TFAO;IERS FOR TIE DI3.\3)VA:;TAGED 



Staff bv iLafial aad F.thni c Grou n. Baseline statistics, Fall, 1970 l/ 
give th^^^n^uH^"H^I^;o"(n^s'arKi"pcr^ indicating minority teacherr. are 

unc>>--reproscntod in pronortion to the numbers of minority students, 'ine 
data (universe projections) for public elementary and secondary schools arc as 
foUows: (1) total nui-bor of teacherr l,9S?,:iYl; total minority toachcrr , 
203,^55- and {?.) total stuOents, liU, 910,^121; total tninority students, 9,3W,l0?. 
Thus^ vmile [.linority students comprise 20. 9^ oi the total student popiOiiti on, 
mincrity teaci'.crs are oni.y 10.8^/i of the total teacher population. 

The larger: t minority firoup is black-lU.9;:' foLloued by Spanish-Acorican-- 
5.1^-. The percentages of b?i.acV: and Spani sh-Anicrican teachers are 9.I+75 and l.O/j 
repp;;et.'.vely<. 

Studies deallnc vith the problems of civil righbs in the United Glates 
school system r.enerally focus on these tvro groups. Kovrever, ooher reports, 
reviews etc . , often deal v;jtl- the training; and orientation of teaehex-n and 
adirdnisLrptor.s (rorardlcs.s of ethnic c^^ouj?) to Inndle problc ..r, related lo ^ 
the education nrci integration of minority students in the public f:chool. As 
noocd in the I:e-^ort of the liational Advisor>' j;3)n3itt^__on_C_.^ 2/ 
the qu:3lity of education Tn r.dnorit'y'^'roa r^choDls", with respecb to teachers, is 
scarcely adeou.-.tc. Tc-aclicrs are GencraLl-i' less experienced and have fc-ver qual- 
ifications than their counterparts in more prosperous, non-t.u nority areas, 

T^ffects of !)'^sef-ref-: :;ion on Block Teachers > The special probler.s of black 
teacheWTiic?o~tl"a"'by~a'c^^^^^^^^ c'rc ecalr. ^,'ith in a study by }i^.>:ter of displaced 

Keftro teachers in Arkansas. :y It V7as found that displacement increased as de- 
serrrer^ation increased with race the. lia.ior factor. Neither acndcmic trriinincs nor 
the racin--', of the. colleges from ^7hich these teachers earned decrees \."as a sir,- 
nificont factor in disuiacetient . In addition, nt vras fou- that retained teaca- 
err. \rcre either asGifined to "short contract positions" in cesep.refated schools, 
or assicncd to school; "vdiich reirained all black. The author concludes that 
Lan-e numbers of teachers A-hose experience and trajnia^ qvalified them for 
leadership positions in school districts most no-- ~ ' nf^ their abilities vrere dis- 
placed from these sav.e districts. 

This particular aspect of deseprerMion (i«e., displacement of black edu- 
cators) has been given extensive coverage in Fnual Educational O'oj^ortvniA^jj^Z^^ 
Hearin,<:s Before the Select Com-nittee on Equal'TdacaLiona]. Opportunity of the 
Unitea States Senate, Part 10-Displacement and Pi-esent Status of Black School 
Princinals in Dsse^resated School' r-'.s fi i .?ts .H/ Utili^.ing statistics reported 
by the school districts to ICU, the report presents concJur-ive evidence ^that in 
numerous systeinx; , desef.recation has resulted in dispLacetnont of black educators 
and racial discrimination in the K.3.1ins of vacancies. Reporting districts were 
located in the follovrin.-. states; Alj.baira, Florida, Georcia, louisiana, Kissicsipi^i , 
and Te 3. Sstvrccn I96O and 1970 these districts reduced the number of _bJi?cl: 
teachers by 1,072 vrhile nnc3\easjnr; the number of white teachers by 5>575. This 
reduction of the nirnber of blacK school teachers ^ras not concentrated in only 
certain districts. On the contrary', it appears to be wide-spread; a general 
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policy thiwhout these, states. Half of the districts rcportea ,v.h recucUon. 
S blici- st"^'f with nearly one-third reducod by 1% or more ^n the t.ro-year 

i"968-1970. ^rhis re:.ort of the hearings presented statistics and aau.yscs 
;a^>rd"str?ct and state. It covers also the displ.eo:nent of bL.c ; Prxnca.m^ , 
^nd contains testimony of nany witnesses b.fore the Committee on T^.al Laucat.onal 
Opportunity. 

Accovdin- to a York Times article, of December 23, 1971, 5/ Graduate 
studies, fu'ided by f::?. Federal covornPueni:-, are one v-ay of increase,; aob 
security for black teao]:er3. Frequently, t]-so teachers receive tneir_ 
;^dS'r,raduate trainin., in bLack colleces. i.'^ny of the teacher, .nxervxe.ea 
folt th-- p-emration '.-as inruleouate. Althouch this iray appear to con.ia.^co 
B^xtev-roon'elusions referred to p.reviousJy, undoubtedly both arc corrcco 
^n^di :>laced black teachers are adeo.aately trained vn Lh cons.deraole experience, 
while others have oeficient bacl.rrovuKls . vr...t is noUble, is cha. in the p.st, 
v;hen these tcacherc ^rere tau^rht in all black schools, tnere .;o.s no sp-=cx^ - 
concern about the avality of their preparation. I lo.-, in newly aesecrecatec 
Schools, a reason civcn for their disp]ace::-.ent is their inferior trainins- 
By ina-.uinr: f^raduat. level work presunnbly this partic-oi.ar rea.on for aiscr. san- 
atory hiring m-actJces win be ovoreotr.e. This is a needed ana P^omisin; 
T.'>j-nt o." alterinrc the current p.ttern of black teacher air.placer.on.. ihe^ 
p^o-rarA has been '3.i ...iced in scope, affecting only 175 "en and women oeacne.., 
not ^near.ly enough to achieve the desired £q\aty. 

In'-rvice T.vjr.nii- as P^.rt o?J^2SSEy^Z^ll}2?J^IB^ ^^f^ective deser.recation 
cntaiirt:5Tr-th^TnuradBI5ti^^^^^^^ racial ba.lancc in a G^ven school, senool 
syr^tera, state, etc. It n'ast alro include lo...-an5e p3.ans for nns-.ruction.J. 
and non-instructional staff in.-., facilities, compensatory cducaoion ^^J^^i so'., 
pvovision for staff instruction, either inser/ice, preserv.^ce, or oooh fo. 
?"each-r, and adr.u.nistraLors . Ideally the purpose of .such trannin:^ shoui.d be .or 
both char-in'>: attitudes and increasing sltills. However, some pror-i-^rs ^ 
tend to focus on one or the other. Reports on how vorious syst.e:n3 nave conuucoeu 
eeserre^-ation, and th.e xjrobletrs they have encountered, provide no. only useiul 
inforuation or exa; nles' of active deserrer.ation, but rvay also ser^-e as r,u:.a- 
and source of ideas' for other syster.s. Coraorences, '.rorK chops, ana msticut.. 
nnv acc as vehicles for (l) increasing teacher unaerstandinr-; o. problems; 
providinc skills and kno^rQ.edr.e to handle probletas ; and (3) exchanrrmg o. :iae.,o, 
difficulties, solutions, etc. 

The e>rtensive lierkeley plan for integration includes, in its tr^xny ^facets , 
the inse:nace training of teachers ;rith a "compensatory education fund to be 
established for inscrvice training. 6/ 

A 196? repoii; on the statai of intecration in St. Louis includes: (l) racial 
composition of both student body and staff, (2) a training; program for apt)rentice 
teachers, (3) preservice preparation for positions in integratea senools, ana 
{k) inseiA^ice training for instructional personnel. 7/ 
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A report on ^-our dosGr^rcfration Drojectr. in Partfoixl and Dade County, Florida; 
Bcrnalillio, llevr Mexico; and Forrest City, Arl^ansas reveals that inscr^ace train- 
ine and cpocial work shops were an integral jxxrt of the projects. 8/ 

Not all such procranis. are incorporated into desec/re^ation plans. In 
■f^act, the irajoritv of these special prorro-i^.s are either created apirt from a 
general deserre.-atioii vlnn or are mrt of an overo.ll policy for improving edu- 
cation in areas \rx^h JArac numbers of uisadvanba-ed Souannts. This doos not in- 
clude Broe-ramc or cou-sos '.rhich are, part of college lev::i teacher education, but 
those prorrarjs oosratod by school districts, comn-iunitics, etc., for eitlier orient- 
inci; be^in'rinfr teachers or providir'^; additional trainin^.^ for currently enployed 
teachers. 

Coller.e level training and projects vrtiich are operated by teacher education 
institute"' ' and public schools in cooperation \7ith one another will be discussed 
further 0;i. 

Tnservice Trai nl 1:L-j"_^titui Co , Oriontation , etc . Many teachers find 
therr3et^l~th7ira"^riTthcr choiceTacsicnrncnt, or chances in their school systcns, 
teaching; children who have radically different cultujral bach-grounds ana/or arc 
educationally d icadvar.taf-.ed . 

The need for additional traininr, and the, probleias encountered by these 
teachers are enphasizod in two reports froni diverse Gcor,raphical areas. A report 
on teach'-rs oJ the dj sadvantaf-ec3 in Texas points out that lack of student 
progress is directly related to the teacher/school systen approach. The three 
racto-^s or tnJs a-oorcach to education of disaOvantac;,ed students are: (1) teacner 
einnhasis on tnedianical sh.ilJ-S and .3 oh -petti n;;. rather than the dcvclorer.ent of -.ho 
student's thinkin^- abilities and decision-:raj-an,fi skill-S ; {2} fail-oi-e to unaer- 
stand the students, and (3) 3^ek of sensitivity to the student's needs. 9/ 

The second report, an evaluation of I8 Hew York City schools terr:od 
"l-'ore T-jf^ective Schools" (IF-S), stresses lack of traininr; and exp-rience of 
teachers as !r..,jor recs'.ns for: (i) the in-.tbility of teachers to c-acitallze on 
special or^^ortunitjes T^vovided, and (2) lesser procross of students, espociaJ.Ly 
in readiniVand PJithematics . Ihe stron^^est recormnendaticn of the study was "cnao 
teachers "eceive more training to enable the:.! to inxiiiLally utilize the advan^aces 
of the VES program. 10/ 

Althour/n limited to two very diverse areas, these reports u;idcrscore a 
need for teacher training based on teacher and student perforinance. 

A number of studies on insei-vice training and orientation of teachers are 
available. Come of tiiese -oxoiyvv.m includo principals, others a-ltrdnistrators , 
and/or aides, as we?l as teachers. Program onphases vaiy from simple atzr.tuae 
chances and increased understanding of minority cul.tui'es to specific skills; ana 
mr-iy cover all important aspects of teaching the disadvantaged. 

A fairly comprehensive institute ',.-as conducted jn Denver, Colorado 
and included some principals and aides, although the majority of the participants 
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^re-^e teachers In this particular sitintion, the teachers ^rcre involvoa ^'^^^ 
l^;li:^^nr student.. Thus, the institute v;as designed to (1 c^ve teachers 
T^^^rl^e^^oloinr of students' cultural hacVrrovunds ; (2) develop has. yc 
fon';;^t^o>^ri ;Sns in ^^r^mish; (3) introduce hJlingual education ^cchniaues, 
t^n^^:^i;^^i^^i -ith ri' -Iti-ethnic -instructional -terials 
%\t sni-itutc vs dcencd fonerallv successrul. A shortcotrdn-, ho-.rever, v,-as ohau 
JSy a stiS nuSe? of teachers involved vith the disadvantaged could he acco.- 

modated. 11/ 

Teacher attitude change v.^as tr.e focus of insei-vice proGraos in the "vfest 
ana Bouthvest. A stuc3y conducted hy Arizona State Universxty^ ^.t^ ^.ea to 
dP^Prnine -^tf tude ch^n-c", of 50 teachers selec-.ed fron scnooi aistricis ^n 
^^^r;^^:^^%^&^, and lie: I.ioxico; and to compare those teachers ..no 
h^lSkvS insi^^lce' traini- m.ner KBEA, Title I, and those who had not. Gen- 
er'-.^Y insox4 ee trahv.r/^ changed the attitudes of teachers tov.^ard a.saarantaged 
s;;JeStsrespeiiilly nir. .^nt students. However, consultants who were also an- 
eluded did not show attioudinal changes. 12/ 

Teachers in t}ie Southern Bay Corr.-.nunity of California ^n.th a Mcxiean- 
Ar-ican nir.o-itv ^.opul::.tion mrtici"ated in a tro-ining pror.ram conducoce throuf.n 
StanSd u' tV and the OiTice of Eaucation. 13/ The study atter-yced to de- 

t't::ne the effect of cultm-al-social~eeono.ic diversity on selected icaeher 
'^H-'-i: des Th^ traininr, vorrran focused on increasing teachers' unacrstana.ng 

;£e;;s« cu3.tural hacke,ro.u.ds and on he3.pins teachers ^-/~^f ^^^J^ ^ 
self .-estee:n. Pesults indicated that classroot. er.ner^.ence and inservxcc trair in. 
increase teacher optimism and liherality. The rcnoa-o reeor„.ends th.t .Ov^ tea 
chers not be placed in clasr.roo--rj3 with larce nuinocrs of aU'-aavantaged studeaoo. 

A onc--;eeV' workshop vxis conducted for teachers nevr.\v assigned to inner- 
CUV schools in Detroit .-IV teacher reactions were GCf unfo.vorahle however, 
oR^feit such sessions sh3Ixld he continucu if certain char.-^s were clfcc^ea 
Ali/o^i ?ie \.;r:.:shops -.rere successful in ace uaiutJ.n, teachers wxt scrool staa. 
eno -"esources. they L-ere less effective in proparins teacners to hanalc ohc 
c5s;"S diffie^olCies and e.otio.al problems they ^-ountered xn aaa.^^^^^ 
teache-^s felt the school cv^-ricu:.uin and sources for remeaial assistance .-.le 
inadequate and did not relate to the inner-city cvatvire. 

Tn th^q situation, it would appear inservice training should he coupled 
with a "ener^nylnpro- d ed envlron.ont. Very little more i-an sx.ple 

•■o^^entat on'-"could he accomplished in one weel.. The value o f sue n work hop 
wou2d he enhanced if additional on-^ir^ sessions were conaucted iuran t^^^^^ 
year; thus pravidin" teac'ners with relevant training in conjunctxon .ith clas.- 
roo'.D experience ♦ 

Collere level Preparation. In terms of ti-aininr, prospective ^f;^ 
have a-^fa-iT{T^in^J7"l^-Jc-a.'.arly, this is true when preservxce tzain:^:^ 
Consists of a combination of -.ork experience and course ^'^^'^^'C^-"^! 
on the part of educators of the problems of tcacr ^ tl^e ^^r^J^!^"^^'^^^^^^;/' 
sxatcd in the incorporation of special courses and progi-ans for teachei., of 
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^ • . tc-^cner e-Jncation curriculum of r.any colleges and _ 

as Teacher Corpfi an.u s>:.:^ ^^"^ - "trouv^-.^^ed 1.03.^^ toc-chors enrolled 1:1 
learned and ur.dcrstar.dincs CO-arc. je.e -^^.........ainr;. as tecT.niquc. 

traininr; pro{;rati:i in 33 mntiv-uf. on. . r-.-ic. .-o 
verc cjV;d. 15/ 

,^,,^j.,„,-, f^vniu". > /cly to ti-ajnjns 
Teacher Corpo ir. a P^ir;.ary pror.ratn^ cu., /^^ _ 

teachcra or the d-lcad-v;^-nt..i;od. ^fj^^^^^"' -;,°:;,s : '"tLo.'-.q interns ^^i.h lesr thnn 
interns elicited the follovr.n:s ■ 4r on acadenuc porforr.ance, toacn- 

one year or poverty -^^P^"-^^"^^^^;;;-^,.;^'^;;:^ the di.advantaccd, personal st- 
ing and field experience, ^"'^'^ and cor-nitrient and prorr...3e. 
iiity a^d stren-ibh, i'^-'-^^P^f '^^f . overty exP3rience '.:ere =ao.txy 
'?he autr.ors hypofne.i.od that --^^l/t:^-^:^^ notivated and idoa3.istic 
rdddle-.ci^.5.s college gradu-ates -.u.o ; "^^^^ however, it felt that 
to spend . ions period .In -^;-;f/^,f ;::r4;^^°^;:,e. than ^n the Job, the interns 
Since the ratine^ vrere aone ^; '-^^^^^J^'^. ,,,^3 than one year in povei^cy .reas 
^^^^l^::^^"^^ :;^^r:SrUns sit^tion vith the disadvanta.ea. 16/ 

An eval.ative exa.inatio, of the T^.cher ^^^'^^SmitMS^ 
or Pro:--e.sjinaJ^2in^Jo.:J^:^^^^ recruitment and retention 

c&-fil^:ions, Prohlcas_ oncoun:,eiva 0. ^ .-^CK^ fntocration 

of teachers. Oi^e of tne .Llct^al co.r.unity. For exanple, 90,. of 

or teacher tx^aininr, v.vth ^er^aca oO n ac.ta.l^c^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

the interns had done sone type Ox f^^'^l^.^^^-^^ ^hose facine other teacher. 
Problems encountered hy the xn-cerns - ■ e^run ?oo advanced or irrelevant for 
or disadvantac-ed stu.en^s, .u=n ^ ''^;;-';".^,ent raterials. 
the stiKlcntG, and inappropriate ana/or D.n.AU-xC.e 

^n excellent exa.ple or eolleco/co.nunity coop^ 
UnivorrJ.ty Teacher Education Cc^nr.er (o ... xn .ueen , ^^^^^^^ 
i^cb provided trarn-m;:, ror unaorp-acuaoe ana p. - t^n recreation, 
Sded the school environment , Lacher trainin, co- 

special materials, and ^^'ter-scrr.ol s.u ; c n .r^ students. By 

incided with inprovod eduea-oxonal '^i^yg. T,ut also additional activ- 

providin. not only t.x.ditional ^^^'^Jl!^'^ community, 
ities, the school became a more j ntegral p.-b o. 

■X ■ ^',-\,^r>r>A i-f+p-r-se-too] centers in its training; 
The BRIDGE pro;)ect also incluaed / ^^^ior high school 

pro^rai. The project involved teachers xn a J^^^^^^^^^ 

---- ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

other PriiH-^to^Ti^"^^^^^^^ SsoSS'ion of 
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A surv'cy of teacliers an Appr^lachia discovered that the- teachers 
felt their colloce training adequjite for r.ost teaching task:^ but lacliin;; in 
terms of teaching disadvantaGcd students. 9.1./ 

In su!r.-.?ry, it ^rou3d appear fr?:;i the liteiature t}nt the Teacher Corps 
is one of the ir.ost constructive pro.-TO'-s contributing to recruitment and pre- 
paid, tion of teachers of the dicadvontaped. The antearation of the prorran into 
the corr-TiUnity and its ability to attract highly ir/jtdw.ted, idealistic interns 
are significant factors its succc?:s. lio;revcrj the hi^h attrition ^r^te pro- 
mises to assure a high rccruitnient ;:orlc load in the futiu^o. Of 1,279 ititerns in 
the first t:n..ycar cyc2e bocirLnin:: in V:"/:>, 6?/[ {kSf/^) vrcre still in the prt^^i-ani 
In April, li^6'3. r:2/ iiict m jor reason for Icavir;;: given by the interns surveyed 
v7T;s fundinpy-loGi^ lotion uncertainties {hlQ . This proV>lein is one for v}iich the 
solution is obvious and reflects, not on the \'alu3 of the orocram as such, but 
rather on tha administrative or/ranization and planning of it. 

In-service trainin-^ pro(^raruS (including orientation sessions, conf'orences, 
v^orkshops , etc.) for te£.chers currontl^^ assicned to schools in disadvuncafjed 
areas, although they n3.y effect -o:.\e attitude chances and provide needed s}:ills, 
arc es^:entialiy ia-edirttc (and so:.^.cti!::es tef.rporary) solutions to an on--:pi:i£ 
p>Tjb3.om. ThQ exccp-cion. of course, \:oula bQ inservico prOi:ran)S for untrained 
teachers .:ho stronfjlv c'^rire, and have chosen, to teach Vne disadvantv::c-d. 
Since the i,cachors involved often l^r^ve not chosen but been assigned to the school, 
these T)ro;;r:; will not necessarily produce dedicated teacliers nor resuj.t in^ 
high rcteutior. rates, 'ihe jnost rc:iiable and potentially successful source of^ 
tecchers for tliC disadvantaj^ed is teachers or education students WiO voliincariJ^^ 
enter training progro!r:S for' this purpose. On tije other hand, even vrcll-tra Ined 
ond motivated teachers viXl realir-.c i.dniual success in a poor learninr: cnviron- 
if-ent. For example, the rost fr-qucnt co^iplaint of Teacher Corps interns ^-as in- 
appropriate cvrrriculu:": and suppl. js. 

Althou-h the focrj- hero l^s been on teachers, the ?X'arninc environr-nt in- 
cludes also Ov^hcr staff i:o:\b2Tr, who have important effects on educatiorial quality 
and on student perfor..:\uco. It shoulO b- ncntioAed that The Education -rof orj:iou: 
points out rfci'iciont staifin/^ in other areas also (such as therapists cM:d health 
workers) and er.r/nasi^;es the need for better staffing ratios General]^'. 23/ 
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TEACIER TRAi: 



:in:!iG ii\Stttutio:;s 



There, were 969 institutions preparing stuionts to teach at the undor- 
f^radaite and r;^txdiiate levels in 1967 accord ipf; to the iDsi cor.preiiensive 
rer>Drt prepared by the AT^orican Associatnon 01 Colloces for Tcc^cher Edi c-ation, 

(aacte)'". 

The Eichtoenth Annual Lir;t of the liatioiu^.! Council for Accredit-atj on 
of Teaciior Education OiCLTl) inclu-3(.d ^98 coljcres and universities accredited 
in at lea^:t one of the, throe por;sic."e ca'.e;;or:ies : (l) preparation of 
eXenentary school teachorn, "(2) prepa i\ition of isecondary sc::Ool tcacliers, 
and (3) preparation of school service personr.cl such as ad'.dnistro (;ors , 



TDriviaeeec ir the cert:ificatJon of teacher's \:Yo are rijau-ten 01 JIGATHl 
accredited J nstivationr;. One state on this list limits reciprocity to the 
other states. 

Eew Yor'.: haa the r-orl institutions produc-in- teachers (6?), fol:^o^'ed 
by renrisylvania (6p), ?exas (1^-7), California (lo)^ Illinois (U5). Ilev YorK 
produced the r.ozz ^i-du-^tos e?J.^;ible. for initlai certification (l55l^9)> 
folloved by ?enn3ylva>^.la (l2/;37), California (11,863), OhJo (ll,Y95), 
5-o:as (ll6b^)j ^-^^^ Michic-an (ll,30l). hi 

Xni'orir:ation is supplied in the AACiE publication on the nu:nber of 
Cradoates 07 name; of institution, by state, by recion, and by decree attained. 
Data a-e al^o provided on vv.er.her th- student }:as been prepared to te:;c;- 
kinderrarten, e3eri-'intary , junior hir;h or high schools. 

In vie\r of the i!::ba3.ance bct;;een supply end der.nnd^ it uould be very 
usefal if t)y? inf;orr.at:-on furnished in this iJoY report vrcre collected 
annually or 'it least biennially. Irforarvoion :is not no;: supplied on subricct 
matter r.p:-ci'^'ii^/ition, ani tlua should be addcd^ It touUi be helpful to 
knov; vmich institutions and states v;ore producin:; teachers in areas where 
shortafsos exist, and -irhich "w'crc adding to the surpluses. 
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